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HENRY CLAY, PATRON AND IDOL OF WHITE SULPHUR 
SPRINGS: HIS LETTERS TO JAMES CALWELL. 


Edited, with an introduction, 
By BERNARD Mayo 


From White Sulphur Springs in July of 1828 Secretary of State Henry 
Clay in a letter to former President Madison characterized James Calwell, 
his host at this most renowned of all Virginia springs, as “my particular 
friend, the worthy proprietor of these excellent waters.” The warmth of 
his friendship is attested by the following letters written by the famous 
statesman from 1826 to 1842 to his friend in Greenbrier County; letters 
which were given to the Virginia Historical Society in 1930 by Dr. Richard 
B. Easley of Richmond. 


Clay’s friendship for Calwell extended back a decade from the date of 
the first letter, and through the years he nurtured it by his annual and 
sometimes semi-annual tour of the famed springs of his native Virginia. 
Almost continuously active in national politics from 1811 to his death in 
1852, and constantly traveling between his adopted state of Kentucky and 
the national capital, Clay sought and found at the springs much-needed 
relaxation and recreation. But whatever a Virginia spa’s special medicinal 
quality—whether it was hot or warm, sweet or salt, red, blue, or gray 
sulphur, and whatever its special social attractions—for the banner of 
society always flew above the banner of the invalid, Mr. Clay always 
climaxed his tour by visiting Mr. Calwell’s White Sulphur Springs. 


1Henry Clay to James Madison, White as Springs, July 7, 1828, Hugen- 


schmidt MSS. Collection, University of Pennsylvania. In this letter Clay spelled the 
name “Caldwell,” and in the letters here published he sometimes spelled it with a 
“d” and sometimes without. I have the form, “Calwell,” following in the 
steps of the outstanding historian of the Virginia Springs, Mr. Perceval Reniers. 
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As early as July of 1817 the Kentuckian, his servant, and three horses 
had been the recipient of his particular friend’s “entertainment for man 
and beast.” Included in his bill of $16.51 for a three-day visit were such 
items as board for the master at one dollar and a half a day and for the 
servant at seventy-five cents, grain for the horses, grog for the servant, 
and a dozen “Segars” for Mr. Clay.? It was then a rather primitive moun- 
tain resort, largely an affair of crude log cabins in a forest clearing that 
was not always free from wandering hogs. But James Calwell had am- 
bitious plans for Bowyer’s Sulphur Spring, as it was originally called. He 
had become owner of one-seventh of the property in 1795, when he gave 
up his mercantile business in Baltimore and married Mary Bowyer of 
Greenbrier County. Subsequently becoming sole proprietor, he managed in 
1817 to get six Baltimore friends to endorse a loan to him of $20,000. In 
the year of Clay’s visit he embarked on an era of expansion and improve- 
ment which ended only with his death in 1851.* In a short time he had 
made his White Sulphur watering place the Queen of the Springs, the 
gay and delightful Mecca of Southern society. 

With its large hotel and cabins, its elegant private cottages, and lavish 
entertainments, its grand ballroom and controlled membership in the 
“Billing, Wooing and Cooing Society,” it became a noted “Marriage 
Market,” a romantic parade-ground for belles and beaux from Baltimore 
to New Orleans. Wealthy planters from the South and Southwest, political 
notables, famous Northern and foreign visitors came in increasing numbers 
each summer season, to take the waters, to gossip about personalities of 
the day and the price of cotton and tobacco, to relax over cards and mint 
juleps. Virginians predominated. They gave the tone and set the pace at 
a Springs “distinguished by the excellence and polish of its company,” as 
Dr. William Horner of Philadelphia noted in 1833. “Whatever Virginia 
has of wealth, talent, personal elegance, or professional eminence, finds 
itself represented, and by a proper combination forms a gay and highly 
finished aggregate.”* Yet from all quarters people each summer con- 
verged on the famous spa, observed another visitor: “functionaries of all 
ranks, ex-candidates for all functions, and the gay, young, agreeable and 
handsome of both sexes, who come to the White Sulphur to see and be 
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2White Sulphur hotel register, July 20-23, 1817, photostat kindly furnished by 
Mrs. Perceval Reniers. 

8Perceval Reniers, The Springs of Virginia (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1941), pp. 63- 
64 is) n''53 Alexander MacCorkle, The White Sulphur Springs (Washington, 
1916), p. 53. 

[William Edmonds Horner], Observations on the Mineral Waters in the South 
Western Part of Virginia (Phila., 1834), p. 19. 
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seen, to chat, laugh and dance, and each to throw his pebble on the great 
heap of the general enjoyment.” 


It was an environment which called forth the social charms with which 
Henry Clay was so abundantly endowed: his wit and anecdotes in spark- 
ling multi-varied conversation, his beautiful silvery voice, his gracious and 
disarming friendliness, “his unrivalled and surpassing talents, his winning 
and irresistibly attractive manners.”* At Mr. Calwell’s popular and pic- 
turesque spa, says the historian of the Virginia Springs, “Mr. Clay was 
an old standby . . ., not only a favored guest but a sort of unofficial host, 
always the chief entertainer as long as he remained in residence, the ever- 
moving center of attraction.”’ While politics was a forbidden topic in 
general conversation, Clay as the idol of the Whigs received all the homage 
befitting the political champion of the propertied and conservative people 
who foregathered at the Springs. If the pleasurable deference and adula- 
tion he received soothed the wounds of defeats inflicted time and again 
by Jacksonian Democrats, it also encouraged the gallant “Harry of the 
West” to strive anew in the political arena. 


Such was the social setting, the haven of repose and delightful recre- 


ation, which Mr. James Calwell provided for his convivial friend and — 


favorite guest. And here through the years “King Harry” held summer 
court, whether he was at the moment Mr. Speaker Clay, Mr. Secretary 
Clay, or Senator from Kentucky and perennial presidential candidate. 
When Clay was at the famous caravansary, the two friends were in- 
separable. Mr. Calwell had the leisure to attend to the Kentuckian’s com- 
forts and pleasures, since the actual administration of the Springs was 
in the efficient hands of Major Baylis Anderson, his major-domo, “the 
Metternich of the Mountains.” In the Assembly Room or on their walks 
over the grounds, they presented a contrast physically: the tall, raw- 
boned Kentuckian and the short, ruddy-faced, urbane and benevolent 
master of White Sulphur. Though only four years older than Clay, having 
been born in 1773, Mr. Calwell was often referred to as “a gentleman of 
the old school” and as “the man with the cue.” Distinguished no less by 
his dress than by his kind and modest manner, he always wore his long 
white hair tied at the back with a narrow black ribbon in the ancient 
style. If at times newcomers, especially brash and importunate nouveau 
riche, who flocked to his always crowded “elysium of summer” thought 


®Margaret Bayard Smith, The First Forty po ears of Washington Society, edited 
by Gaillard Hunt (N. Y., 1906), p. 325. 
7Perceval Reniers, of. cit., p. 70. 
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him too much the social czar in admitting only guests who met his high 
standards of conduct, he was an extremely pleasant companion, generally 
respected and esteemed, and by Henry Clay well beloved.® 


The great orator and statesman, as these letters reveal, wrote to him 
intimately about politics and personal matters. He confided in him about 
his health and that of his wife, Lucretia Hart Clay; about his political 
disappointments and hopes. He told him how eagerly he looked forward 
to his visits at Greenbrier, or how he was happily on his way thither, as 
in July of 1832, advancing in a picturesque gypsy-like cavalcade with Mrs. 
Clay and a grandson, four servants, two carriages, six horses, a jackass, 
and a shepherd dog. In his role of patron and idol of White Sulphur he 
sent to Calwell eminent guests, Lord Morpeth from Britain, Judge 
Gayarré from New Orleans, and, from Massachusetts, Abbott Lawrence, 
“a man such as you and I can love.” The kind attentions lavished upon 
him through the years he reciprocated in many ways, by presenting a 
portrait of himself for the hotel and by sending a gift of blooded Durham 
cattle raised from imported stock on his bluegrass plantation of Ashland 
near Lexington, Kentucky, to graze in the rolling bluegrass pastures of Mr. 
Calwell’s beautiful estate in Greenbrier County, Virginia.® 


Unfortunately, the letters written by Calwell to Clay cannot be found. 
But even if the correspondence is one-sided, the following letters written 
by Clay have an obvious historical importance. Further, they present facets 
of a warm friendship and illustrate the Kentuckian’s affectionate solici- 
tude for the man who during ante-bellum days was the social arbiter and 
master of Virginia’s Queen of the Springs, Henry Clay’s “particular 
friend, the worthy proprietor of these excellent waters.” 


Washington 29" Dec 1826 
Dear Sir 


I had not failed, prior to the receipt of your favor of the 22° instant, 
several times after my return to this City, to mention to the Sec” of War’® 
your desire to have one of your sons admitted at West Point, and my wish 
that you should be gratified. And I again renewed the subject this day. 
He professes (and I believe entertains sincerely) a disposition to comply 
with your wish, but says that there is great, if not insuperable, difficulty in 
consequence of the necessity of observing certain principles in the dis- 
tribution of that species of appointment. I will continue to keep him re- 


8Ibid., pp. 63-66; Peregrine Porlix, op. cit., pp. 29-40; and Mark Pencil, The 
White Sulphur Papers (1839), quoted in MacCorkle, of. cit., pp. 171-181. 

®Mark Pencil, loc. cit., p. 177; and Reniers, op. cit., p. 65. 

10James Barbour (1775-1842), of Barboursville, Virginia, was then Secretary of 
War under President John Quincy Adams. 
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minded of your desire, and I need not, I trust, assure you that it will afford 
me particular satisfaction if you can succeed in your object. 


I will deliver your message to Messrs. Barney and Little.** I thank you 
for your friendly invitation to visit you again. I look back with much 
pleasure upon the agreeable days I passed last summer with you,*? and I 
fondly cherish the hope of being able to spend many more in your healthy 
region. 

I pray you to remember me to Mrs. Caldwell and your kind family, and 
believe me 

Cordially & Sincerely 
Your friend etc. 
James Calwell Esqr. 
H. Cray 
Addressed to: 
James Calwell Esq’ 
White Sulphur Springs 
Virginia 


Wash® 2¢ Nov. 1828 
Dear Sir 


A disappointment having occurred in my obtaining possession of Rat- 
tler,!* Mr. Gittings need not stop as I had intended he should, for the 
horse to come up with him, at the W. S. Springs. 


Trimble is elected in Ohio.'* 
Your faithful friend 
Mr. Calwell 
H. 


Addressed to: 
James Calwell Eq’ 
W. Sulphur Springs 
Virginia 


11Probably Baltimore friends and business associates of Calwell. The Honorable 
John Barney, of Baltimore, was a frequent guest at White Sulphur, a lively gentle- 
man who in his fifties had acquired the title of Beau Brummell of America. 
Reniers, op. cit., p. 121. 

12Henry Clay, in very poor health and fatigued by his duties as Secretary of 
State under President John Quincy Adams, had in August of 1826 made a three- 
weeks tour of the Virginia Springs, spending a week at White Sulphur. Henry 
Clay, Private Correspondence, edited Calvin Colton (N. Y., 1855), pp. 148- 
149, and Henry Clay to James Brown, Oct. 8, 1826, Henry Clay MSS, Library of 
Congress. 

18Clay had been ys tg in the failure of his negotiations to purchase the 
celebrated racehorse Rattler from the widow of the late Dr. William Thornton, of 


Washington. Clay to Mrs. William Thornton, Nov. 2, 1828, Henry Clay MSS, 

Library of Congress. 
4Allen Trimble (1783-1870), an ardent friend of Clay, was elected governor 
of Ohio in 1828, for the second time, on the Adams-Clay ticket. Nevertheless, 
Quincy Adams in the 


Ohio later voted for Andrew Jackson rather than John 
presidential election of November, 1828. 
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Washington, 18 November, 1828 
My dear Sir: 


I received your letter of the 11th instant, and thank you for the in- 
formation it contains about the progress of my servants. I wish I could 
communicate to you, in return, agreeable information about the result of 
the Presidential Election. But I regret to have to inform you that General 
Jackson is elected by a considerable majority. He obtained the vote of 
Ohio and Kentucky, and probably Indiana also. And Mr. Adams’ vote 
in the Eastern States was less than anticipated.*® For myself, I have no 
reproaches on account of any omission of exertion to avert this calamitous 
event. I shall remain at my post, calmly and honestly discharging my 
duty, until the 4th of March, after which I shall return to Kentucky. 
It is uncertain whether I shall be able to see you in the course of the 
ensuing year. But whether I shall have that satisfaction or not, and 
wherever I may be, I beg you to be assured of the sincere regard and 


esteem of 
Your faithful and obt. servt. 
James Calwell, Esq‘* 
H. Cray 
Addressed to: 
James Calwell, 
White Sulphur Springs, 
Virginia. 
(Confidential. ) 


Washington, 24" Feby. 1829. 
My dear Sir: 


I received this morning your obliging favor of the 16th instant. You 
are right in supposing that I am anxious to quit Washington and be on 
my return home. There is nothing here, at present, to gratify patriotism. 
The President-elect, feeble in body and mind, and irresolute, is surrounded 
by a host of ravenous expectants of office, & a corps of newspaper edi- 
tors, gathered from the four quarters of the world. His intended cabinet 
is almost officially announced. It is to consist, as is believed, of Van Buren 
for the State——Ingham for the Treasury—Eaton for the War—and 
Branch for the Navy Department. Upon such a Cabinet, comment is 


unnecessary.*® 


I would return by the White Sulphur Springs but for the greater length 
of the land travel, and the bad state of the roads. These circumstances 


15In the presidential election of 1828 Andrew Jackson carried all the Southern 
and Western States, Pennsylvania and most of New York, getting 178 electoral 
votes to John Quincy Adams’ 83. It was fairly close, however, since Adams won 
44 per cent of the popular vote. 

16Clay had good information. Jackson’s first Cabinet included Martin Van 
Buren of New York as Secretary of State, Samuel D. Ingham of Pennsylvania as 
Secretary of the Treasury, John H. Eaton of Tennessee as Secretary of War, and 
John Branch of North Carolina as Secretary of the Navy. It lasted for two years, 
when intra-party strife forced the resignation of the whole Cabinet. 
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will determine me to go by Wheeling. With regard to my return to Con- 
gress, to which you allude, that is a question the decision of which I 
reserve for Ashland, where I can tranquilly weigh all the considerations 
on both sides of it. 


My friends convey to me, from various quarters, assurances of their 
continued attachment and support. They are confident of yet realizing 
hopes which they have all along cherished in regard to me. But the most 
judicious of them that have spoken to me, think it would be premature 
to make any movement, towards the accomplishment of their wishes, 
until the New Administration is formed, and its course of policy more dis- 
tinctly indicated. They are sensible, with you, of the inexpediency of delay. 
Events may happen within a short time to accelerate or retard the com- 
mencement of operations. On all these matters I consider myself as in- 
competent to decide, and as being bound to remain perfectly passive.** 


I beg you to make my best regards to Mrs. Calwell and family, and 
believe me, 
With the highest esteem and regard, 
Your faithful and obdt. servt. 


H. Cray 
James Calwell, Esq. 
Addressed to: 
James Calwell, Esq. 
White Sulphur Springs, 
Va. 
Staunton, Monday Morning 30" July 1832 

My Dear Sir 


I reached this place yesterday evening on my return home, via the 
White Sulphur Springs, where I wish to stop with my family about a 
fortnight. The rumor is that you are overflowing and can take in no 
more. On the other hand, our friend Judge Brooke** (whom I left last 
Wednesday, and who desires to be remembered to you) told me that you 
were reserving a Cabbin for me. I hope his information was correct. I 
shall leave here today and I expect to arrive at the Warm Springs on 
Tuesday night, on Wednesday night at Callahans, and on Thursday eve- 
ning at the White Sulphur Springs. Will you have the goodness to drop 
me a line to meet me at Callahans’ informing me of the prospect of ac- 


commodations? 
With constant & faithful regard 
H. Cray 


17Clay remained in retirement until December of 1831, when he returned to 


Washington as a Senator from Kentucky. In that same month he was nominated 
for the presidency by the National Republican Party Convention at Baltimore, to 
run against Jackson in 1832. 

18Francis Taliaferro Brooke (1763-1851), presiding judge of the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia from 1811 to his death, one of Clay’s oldest and most in- 
timate friends. He lived at “St. Julien,” near Fredericksburg. 
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Mr. Caldwell. 


P. S. Supposing you would like to know who I have with me, I transmit 
this inventory: Mrs. Clay, a little grandson and myself compose the white 
members of our party. Then, we have four servants, two carriages, six 
horses, a Jack ass, and a Shepherd dog—a strange medley, is it not? I 
believe I shall send on one of the Carriages and a pair of horses a day or 
two after I reach you. ise 


Addressed to: 
James Caldwell Esq 
White Sulphur Springs 
Virginia 
Ashland 26" Aug. 1832. 
My dear Sir 


I got home safely the evening before the last. We have been defeated 
in the election of Governor by a majority of twelve hundred and some 
odd against us. This result has been owing 1*‘ to the extraordinary and 
improper interference from Wash? in our election. On K. all their efforts 
have concentrated. 2%'” to an irruption of Tennessee voters at the polls of 
our border Counties. In some of those Counties, ‘the Jackson majorities 
have been greater than the whole number of voters, according to official 
returns, last year, which formed the basis of the fixation of the ratio of 
our representation. We should have been able successfully to resist the op- 
eration of both these causes but for the influence of a third, which is, that 
our Candidate,’® being a presbyterian, most unfounded prejudices were 
brought to bear against him. We lost, from this cause, I think, at least 
three thousand votes. 

So much for the debtor side, which is bad enough. Now for the credits. 
We have elected our Lieutt Governor ?° by a majority of upwards of 2500; 
sixty out of 100 members of the house of representatives; and, in the 
Senate, where the majority was against us last year, we now have 22 out of 
38. 

Our friends remain unbroken in spirit, and are full of zeal, and of 
confidence of success in November. I think their recent partial defeat will 
stimulate them to greater exertion, than ever, and thus, perhaps, good 
may come out of evil. 

Be pleased to make my best respects to Messrs. Barbour, Stanard, Tabb 
& May, and communicate the contents of this letter to them or any other 
particular friends.?* I remain, with constant regard, 


19The Clay candidate for governor of Kentucky, who was defeated in this same 
year when Clay was a presidential candidate against Jackson, was R. A. Buckner. 

20The successful Clay candidate for Lieut. Gov. of Kentucky was James T. 
Morchead. 

21These were Virginia friends of Clay, whom he often met at the White Sulphur, 
presumably James Barbour, Robert Stanard of Richmond, John Tabb of Norfolk, 
and Mr. May of Petersburg. John H. B. Latrobe has an interesting account of 
Henry Clay and his Virginia friends at White Sulphur in August of 1832. John 
oA — john H. B. Latrobe and His Times, 1803-1891 (Baltimore, 1917), pp. 
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Yrs’ faithfully 
. Caldwell Esq’ 
H. Cray 
Addressed to: 
James Caldwell 
White Sulphur Springs 


Virginia 
Via Mount Sterling and Guyandotte 


Ashland 2° Sept. 1832 
My Dear Sir 
There are some letters for Richard Pindell?? in the P. Office at the 
White Sulphur Springs, which I intended but forgot to bring home with 
me. Will you have the goodness to have them enclosed in two packets and 
addressed to me at Lexington? Be pleased also to inform me the Postage, 
and I will remit the amount to you or pay it when I next see you. 


Our friends in K. are in high spirits and making effective arrangements 
to secure a triumph in the Fall campaign. We have not heard the issue 
of the Missouri election, except that Genl. Ashley?* has succeeded. In 
Indiana a majority of our friends are elected to the Legislature. 


Mrs. Clay joins me in respects to Mrs. Caldwell & the other ladies of 


the family. 
With cordial regard 
Yrs’ faithf’ 
H. Cray 
James Caldwell Esq. 
Addressed to: 
James Caldwell Esq. 
White S. Springs 
Virginia 
Via Mount Sterling & Guyandotte 


Washington 9" Dec. 1832. 
My Dear Sir 


Contrary to my intentions at one time, I came by the Ohio River and 
Wheeling to this place, instead of the W. S. Springs. The consequence is 
that I have been disappointed in meeting Mr. Martin, my overseer, who 
I suppose is returning by your place with a pair of English Cattle under 


22Dr. Richard Pindell, of Lexington, Kentucky, Clay’s brother-in-law. 


23William Henry Ashley (c. 1778-1838), of St. Louis, Missouri, famous fur- 
trader and explorer of the West. He had been re-elected to Congress in 1832 on 
the Clay ticket. 
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his care for me.?* Under that supposition, I take the liberty of transmitting 
for him the enclosed letter, which I request you will deliver, if he passes 
by you. If he does not in two weeks after you get the letter, be pleased to 
drop it in the P. Office. 

I think I am entitled to your congratulations for our recent political 
defeat. Jackson had so completely put every thing into disorder, that we 
should have found it very difficult to mend fences and repair his injuries. 
Besides, perhaps he and his brother nullifiers of So. Carolina ought to 
settle matters themselves.?° 


My best respects to Mrs. C. and the family. 


Your friend 

H. Cray 
Mr. Caldwell 
Addressed to: 
J. Caldwell Esq. 
White S. Springs 
Virginia 
Wash® 6° Jan. 1833. 
My Dear Sir 


I rec your favor of the 31** Ult®. Mr. Martin returned by the Wheeling 
route, and will receive at home the letter which I forwarded to you. 


You cannot, you say, contragulate [sic] me. I think you ought to con- 
gratulate me that I was not elected; for with the prospects before him, 
the President reposes on any other than a bed of roses. 


I think with you that the President has been the main cause of nulli- 
fication. By the encouragement he gave to Georgia, he stimulated S° 


24Since 1817 Henry Clay had been importing blooded cattle from abroad. The 
reference here may be to the pair of Improved Durham Short Horns for the pur- 
chase of which he had opened a correspondence with John Hare Powel, of Powel- 
ton near Philadelphia in 1829: Clay to Powel, Nov. 5, 1829, John Hare Powel 
Papers, Ridgway Branch Library, Philadelphia (copy kindly furnished by Professor 
John H. Powell). Perhaps the Durham cattle he gave Calwell were of this stock. 
Calwell, likewise interested in stock-raising and farming, could appreciate the de- 
light of “The Farmer of Ashland” in these rural occupations at his Kentucky 
plantation, where, as Clay wrote to wg Brooke on May 30, 1833 (Clay, Private 
Correspondence, p. 361): “I have the Maltese ass, the Arabian horse, the merino 
and Saxe sheep, the English Hereford and Durham cattle, the goat, the mule, and 
the hog. The progress of these animals from their infancy to maturity presents a 
constantly-varying subject of interest, and I never go out of my house without 
meeting with some of them to engage agreeably my attention. Then our fine green 
sward, our natural parks, our beautiful undulating country, every where exhibiting 
combinations of grass and trees, or luxuriant crops, all conspire to render home 
delightful.” 

25Clay and his party suffered a smashing defeat in the presidential election of 
1832, Andrew Jackson receiving 219 electoral votes to only 49 for Clay. Right after 
the election Jackson was faced with a serious problem, when on November 24, 
1832, a South Carolina state convention passed an Ordinance of Nullification, de- 
claring null and void the Federal tariff laws of 1828 and 1832. 
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Carolina, which has constantly appealed to the successful example of her 
neighbors.?° 

The proclamation has some sound pee in it mixt up with some 
ultra consolodation [sic] doctrines. I have reserved any emphatic ex- 

ression of my approbation of the good which it contains until I see that 
i acts in conformity with it. The message of the 4" and the proclamation 
of the 11" Dec. are as opposite as we are to the Antipodes.?* Who can 
have confidence in any man that would put forth two such contradictory 
papers? Lord Chatham said that confidence was a plant of slow growth. 
The seeds of mine are not yet sown. 

The prevailing opinion is that the bill to repeal the Tariff will pass the 
House.?® Its fate in the Senate is not certain. I shall do whatever I can to 
preserve our systems of policy, and should be most happy if I could con- 
tribute to the restoration of harmony. 


I pray you to communicate my best regards to Mrs. Calwell and your 


amiable family. 
Your friend & ob‘ Serv‘ 
H. Cray 
James Calwell Esq. 


Addressed to: 
James Calwell Esq’ 
White S. Springs 
Vireini 


Wash" 12" Mar. 1833 
My dear friend 


I rec’ your favor of the 28" Feb. I shall return home by the Nat. road 
and by Wheeling. I should have been glad at another season to have gone 
by your route, and conversed with you fully on the strange events of the 
last few months. The measures which appeared to me necessary were all 
passed by Congress; but Jackson pocketed one of them for future strife.?® 
The Compromise of the Tariff will be well received by a great majority. 
I shall get some curses, but more blessings. I am content if they neutral- 
ize each other. 


26Earlier by favoring Georgia in the matter of the removal of the Indians from 
lands in that state, Andrew Jackson had taken a strong states-rights position. Now, 
in the matter of South Carolina nullification, he took a strongly nationalistic stand. 

27In his annual message of December 4, 1832, Jackson had expressed the hope 
that the laws would prove sufficient for the nullification crisis; in his proclamation 
of December 11th he had emphatically denounced the nullificationists and threat- 
ened to use force to execute Federal laws. John Spencer Bassett, The Life of 
Andrew Jackson (N. Y., 2 vols. in one, 1928), 567-569. 

a on February 12, 1832, had introduced his Compromise Tariff bill, which 
rovided for a lowering of tariff duties over a period of ten years. Carl Schurz, 
enry Clay (2 vols., Boston, 1887), II, 9-10. 

2®°The bill, passed by both houses of Congress, which Jackson pate ced was 

Clay’s roy Bill, roviding for the distribution of the proceeds of public-land sales 
among states. 
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Ned Wyer*® (the best authority I can quote) tells me today that 
Stevenson*? is to go to England. 


My best respects to Mrs .Calwell & your family 


Your friend 
H. Cray 
James Calwell Esq’ 
Addressed to: 
James Calwell Esq‘ 
W. Sulphur Springs 
Va. 


Wash" May 1834 
Dear Sir 


Mrs. Clay is in bad health. She leves [sic] here tomorrow for Judge 
Brooke’s to which place I shall accompany her. On the 9" she will take 
her departure from the Judges and I hope will reach the White Sulphur 
Springs about the 17" inst. She will remain with you about a fortnight and 
I hope, my dear friend, you and your good lady and family will take good 
care of her. She has used the water of Lee’s Spring near Warrenton, she 
thinks with some benefit, and we hope for more from your Water. She 
has with her my fourth son, and wn as H. C. Duralde*? her Carriage & 
four horses. 


I have provided her with a sum which, accidents excepted, will be 
sufficient for her whole journey; but if there be any deficiency I must 
rely upon the deposits in your treasury. 

I am happy to tell you that the Senate decided against the Protest today 
by a vote of 27 to 16.%* 


Your friend 
H. Cray 
J. Calwell Esq. 
Addressed to: 
James Calwell Esq. 
White Sulphur Springs 
Virginia 


380Edward Wyer, originally from Massachusetts, the holder at various times of 
minor Federal offices, was a well-known Washington character and gossip. 

31Andrew Stevenson (1784-1857) of Richmond, and later of Albemarle County, 
Virginia, prominent in state and national politics. Jackson did nominate him as 
minister to Great Britain in 1834 but his confirmation was held up by a hostile 
Senate until 1836. 

82Henry Clay Duralde, the son of Clay’s daughter, Susan Hart Clay, who had 
married Martin Duralde of New Orleans. 

%3Clay had succeeded in pushing through the Senate a formal resolution of 
censure of President Andrew Jackson for his alleged unconstitutional and dictatorial 
conduct. Jackson answered by sending into the Senate a formal “Protest,” but this 
the Senate condemned as an unconstitutional assertion of power and a breach of 
the privileges of the Senate, and refused even to put the Protest on the journal 
of the upper house. 
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S. Chamber 27" June 1834 
Dear Sir 
Judge Gayarré** of N. Orleans, who will deliver this letter, being about 


to visit the W. Sulphur Springs, I take pleasure in introducing and recom- 
mending him to your friendly offices as a gentleman of high respectability. 


With constant regard 
H. Cray 


J. Calwell Esq. 
Addressed to: 
J. Calwell Esq. 
W. S. Springs 
Va. 


Mr. Gayarré 
Ashland 8" Aug. 1834 


My dear Sir 


Mrs. Clay’s health continues feeble and precarious. She is averse to 
leaving home, and, as I cannot separate myself from her, I shall not have 
the pleasure of seeing you again this Season at the White Sulphur Springs. 

Our Elections closed this week. As far as heard from, the Jackson party 
is annihilated. In Louisville & Jefferson County, and in the adjacent 
Counties (which heretofore were Jackson) they are so completely de- 
feated as to almost excite compassion. Letcher*® has beaten Moore*® by 
near 300 votes. His majority last year was less than 50. With fair play, 
he would have had a majority of upwards of 500. 

The little information we have yet rec‘ from Indiana is good. Louisiana, 
you know, has done her duty. 

My best respects to Mrs. Calwell & family. 


Your friend 
H. Cray 
James Calwell Esq. 


Addressed to: 
James Calwell Esq. 
W. Sulphur Springs 
Virginia 
Via Guyandotte 
Washington 14" May 1836 
Dear Sir 


Allow me to introduce to you, and to commend to your friendly at- 


34Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré (1805-1895), at this time presiding judge 
of the city court of New Orleans. In 1835 he was elected to the United States 
Senate, but did not take his seat because of ill health. Subsequently he won a 
brilliant reputation by his four-volume History of early Louisiana. 

35Robert Perkins Letcher of Garrard County, Kentucky, an inti- 
mate friend and supporter of Henry Clay, was in 1834 re-elected to the lower 
house of Congress. 

36Thomas Patrick Moore (1796?-1853) of Kentucky, an ardent and vociferous 
Jacksonian Democrat. 
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tentions and offices the bearer Col. Perkins*’ of Boston, whom I have 
long known as one of the most distinguished, hospitable, and opulent 
Citizens of that most hospitable City. I have ventured to assure him, in 
anticipation, both on account of his own just claims, and from the regard 
which you have always entertained for me, that you would give him a 
cordial welcome and a hearty reception at your great fountain of health. 


I am truly 
Your friend & ob‘ Serv‘ 
H. Cray 
J. Calwell Esq. 
Ashland 18" Mar. 1839 
My dear Sir 


Your favor addressed to me at Wash" has been received by me here. 
I left that City under great confidence that we shall displace the present 
Administration ;** and entirely satisfied with the condition of my own 
personal interests. At the commencement there was some discouragement 
among some of my friends; but it was before the close of it entirely dis- 
sipated. The general conviction was that my cause was constantly gaining 
strength, and that I should certainly receive the nomination of the Nat. 
Convention. 


The propriety of the re-election of Mr. Rives*® struck me as it did you. 
Altho ’it was an affair in which I could not interfere, I regretted extremely 
the state of things at Richmond. Your elections, now just at hand, will 
attract great attention. Should they terminate favorably to Mr. Rives and 
the opposition, Mr. V. Buren will hardly be able to make a shew of fight. 


I am happy to inform you that the reception, at the North of my 
Abolition Speech,*® has been with general approbation, to an extent far 


87Thomas Handasyd Perkins (1764-1854), famous merchant and philanthropist 
of Boston, well known for his many charities and public benefactions, the most 
noted of which was the Perkins Institute for the Blind. 


’8The administration of Martin Van Buren, whom Clay hoped to succeed as 
president by heading a successful Whig Party ticket in 1840. The Whigs, however, 
nominated William Henry Harrison rather than Clay, greatly to the latter’s 
chagrin, and in 1840 managed to win one of their two presidential victories as a 
political party. 

_ 5®William Cabell Rives (1793-1868) of Albemarle County, Virginia, candidate 
in 1839 to succeed himself as a United States Senator. He had been a Jacksonian 
Democrat, but had broken with his party over the financial policies of Jackson and 
President Van Buren, and now headed a following in Virginia that called them- 
selves “Conservatives.” 

*°In his Abolition Speech of February, 1839, Clay had strongly denounced 
extremists who demanded immediate abolition of the slaves as menacing both the 
continuance of the Union and the progress of gradual emancipation. 
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exceeding my most sanguine anticipations. At the South & S. West it will 
of course be acceptable. 


I transmit enclosed one of many letters that I have rec* from the North. 
Mrs. Clay joins me in respectful compliments to Mrs. Calwell. 
I remain always truly 


Your friend 
H. Cray 
James Calwell 
P.S. You may destroy the enclosed. 
Addressed to: 
James Calwell Esq’ 
White Sulphur Springs 
Virginia 


[Enclosure with Clay’s letter of March 18, 1839] 


Hingham, Ms. March 4. 1839. 
Hon Henry Clay, 
Sir, 

I know not how to discharge the sense of grateful obligation I feel for 
your late speech on the subject of slavery, but by a personal expression 
of it to yourself. To your friends in this part of our Union, constant 
through all vicissitudes, that speech gave great satisfaction. Could such 
views at the commencement of the abolition operations, have been sent 
out to the people, in reports of committees of Congress, scarcely would 
the abolition party have had an existence at this moment. But if I do 
not greatly mistake the power of reason, and of truth, and of strong 
appeals to the moral sense of mankind, that speech will do more than all 
that has yet been done to calm the violent anti-slavery elements. The 
colonizationists** would not, in my judgment, do a better work, than to 
circulate in pamphlet form, tens of thousands of that speech. Like anti- 
masonry, abolitionism may have some effect on the next presidential 
election, but as I calculate far less effect than if that [sic] election should 
now take places. [sic] Diseases so violent must have their crisis and 
decline. Other powerfully exciting causes are to possess and move the 
public mind. War in Florida, in Maine,*? consequent embarrassments of 
the administration, are destined to act with vast power to produce a 
political change and to place the country in a position to demand at the 
head of public affairs, not foolish experimenters, but statesmen whose 
wisdom the recollections of the past will recommend. I can not doubt 


*1The American Colonization Society, of which Clay was one of the founders in 
1816 and its president in 1836, whose members sought to bring about a gradual 
ye to slavery by voluntary emancipation and the transportation of freedmen to 

rica. 

*2The war against the Seminole Indians in Florida, and the so-called “Aroostook 
War” between Maine and New Brunswick over the disputed Northeastern boundary. 
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that in the day of trial the Republicans of Massachusetts will prove true 
to their principles. 
With sentiments 
of great respect 
JoserH RICHARDSON 

Addressed : 

Hon. Henry Clay 

Lexington 
Kentucky 


Wash? 6 July 1840 
My Dear Sir 


I take unusual pleasure in introducing to your acquaintance my friend 
the honble Abbott Lawrence.** He is a man such as you and I can love. 
He goes to your fountain of health to recover from a tedious & dangerous 
illness. Treat him well and save him for his Country, which he has ably 
& faithfully served. 


Your friend 
H. Cray 
J. Calwell Esq’ 
Addressed to: 
J. Calwell Esq. 


White S. Springs 
Va. 
The honble A. Lawrence. 


Ashland 6" May 1842 
My dear Mr. Calwell 


Lord Morpeth,** who will deliver this letter, purposes making your 
Springs a short visit, altho’ at an unusual season of the year. I request for 
him your particular and friendly attentions as a Nobleman who has, every 
where that he has been, in his extensive tour of the U. States, secured 
the same high regard and esteem, which he enjoys in his own Country, 
and for whom I entertain sentiments of the greatest respect and of the 
highest consideration. 


*3Abbott Lawrence (1792-1855) of Massachusetts, merchant, manufacturer, 
diplomat, and philanthropist, influential pro-tariff Whig, a founder of the textile 
city of Lawrence, Massachusetts, and of the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard. 


44George William Frederick Howard, seventh Earl of Carlisle (1802-1864), 
known by the courtesy title of Lord Morpeth until the death of his father in 1848; 
a prominent British Whig, who in 1851 published a small book entitled Travels 
in America. 
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I am ever faithf” 


Your friend & ob‘ Serv‘ 
H. Ciay 
J. Calwell Esq 
Addressed to: 
J. Calwell Esq. 
White Sulphur Springs 
Va. 
Lord Morpeth 


J 


“D' HIS EXC'’ GEO. WASHINGTON TO JAMES CRAIK” 
Notes on a Medical Bill 
By Cuarves C. WALL 


Several years ago the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association purchased at 
auction a bill for medical services which had been rendered by Dr. James 
Craik to George Washington in June, 1799. The document consists of 
eight narrow folio-length pages and contains more than three hundred 
entries, recording charges for visits, treatments, and medicines dispensed 
over a period of almost two years—August 25, 1797 to June 14, 1799. 
During this period Dr. Craik, then resident at Alexandria, was in at- 
tendance on George Washington, his household, and his “people,” a 
clientele of over three hundred persons. This lengthy and detailed docu- 
ment affords an unusual view of medical practice in Virginia at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 


James Craik was born in Scotland in 1730. After completing his medi- 
cal studies at the University of Edinburgh he sailed for the West Indies 
as an army surgeon, but soon resigned his commission and journeyed on 
to Virginia, landing at Norfolk in 1751. He served under George Wash- 
ington as a medical officer during the French and Indian War, was with 
him at Fort Necessity and on the disastrous Braddock expedition. Dr. 
Craik married a Miss Ewell, of Bel Air, Prince William County, Virginia, 
and settled at Port Tobacco, Maryland. He served with distinction through 
the Revolutionary War and was chief physician and surgeon of the army 
from March, 1781 until the close of the conflict. In 1770 and again in 
1784 he accompanied Washington on hazardous voyages of exploration 
down the Ohio River. After the Revolution, Dr. Craik removed from 
Port Tobacco to Alexandria, reportedly at the insistence of General Wash- 
ington. It appears that the Mount Vernon family and people were con- 
tinuously in his professional care after 1786. In 1789 Washington wrote, 
“The habits of intimacy and friendship, in which I have long lived with 
Dr. Craik, and the opinion I have of his professional knowledge, would 
most certainly point him out as the man of my choice in all cases of sick- 
ness.” In his will he bequeathed his desk and chair to “my compatriot 
in arms, and old & intimate friend Doctr. Craik.” Craik was one of the 
three attending physicians during Washington’s fatal illness. Dr. Craik 
had a long and active career; he died in 1814 and was buried in the 
graveyard of the Old Presbyterian Meeting House in Alexandria. 


1John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., Writings of George Washington, XXX, 351. 
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The treatment of disease during the lifetime of George Washington 
seems fantastic in the light of modern medical knowledge. It was based 
on speculative theories and unfounded hypotheses. Dr. Craik belonged to 
the dominant school, which held that illness was a manifestation of gross 
or violent “humors” within the body, and that to effect a cure they must 
expel those humors. To this end they bled, blistered, purged, vomited, and 
sweated their patients. They also used two common specifics—opiates and 
the “bark.” 


The student cannot fail to be impressed by the high mortality of the 
period and its influence, both on the lives of individuals and on the gen- 
eral course of events. His curiosity must be frequently aroused by inci- 
dental mention of the remedies and medical practices of the times. Unless 
he possesses a considerable knowledge of the history of medicine or has 
access to specialized reference sources, his curiosity remains unsatisfied. Dr. 
Craik’s bill affords, in a single unified document, an unusual record of 
contemporary therapy. The fame of his client and his own professional 
distinction lend added interest. The notes which follow are intended to 
meet the interest of the ordinary reader and, at the same time, make the 
subject matter of the bill available to the few who may wish to identify 
more particularly the doctor’s medicaments. 

Dr. Craik’s bill contains forty-two entries recording visits to Mount 
Vernon during the period covered. His attendance appears to have been 
uniformly distributed over the five farms—Mansion House, River, Union, 
Dogue Run, and Muddy Hole—although he does not specify the name 
and place of residence of the patient in every instance. Typical entries 
read: “A visit to two of your N. (Negro) women at Dogue Run,” “A 
Visit by Night to N. Boy David at U" Farm,” “A Visit to Grace,” “A 
Visit to your People at the Man*" House.” By day or night his fee was 
£& 1, Virginia currency, or about three dollars. In addition there are 
charges for drugs dispensed and for bleeding or other special treatment. 
These entries reveal that the Doctor seldom treated less than three pa- 
tients, sometimes as many as a dozen, on a single visit—and for a single 
fee. The total amount of the bill is £ 97. 11. 9. 


In addition to the dated charges for visits, treatments, and drugs there 
are sixty-five dated entries recording fees for treatment, charges for medi- 
cines, or both, in the absence of a charge for a visit. Some of these entries 
might indicate office calls without an office fee, but this scarcely seems 
probable. In earlier years the explanation might have been found in Gen- 
eral Washington’s diary, as the Doctor’s visits were regularly recorded 
therein, but later, as they became commonplace, they were rarely noted. 
An earlier diary entry does indicate that medicines were sometimes dis- 
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patched by messenger—“Sent to Doctr. Craik informing him how Adam 
in the Neck did and receiving fresh directions and medicines for him (June 
2, 1786) .”? It seems probable that Dr. Craik on many occasions failed to 
charge a fee for his visit, an omission of some consequence, since a journey 
between Alexandria and Mount Vernon farms meant a round trip of six- 
teen to twenty miles and would have consumed the better part of a day. 
One such occasion is confirmed by incidental mention in one of General 
Washington’s letters of the presence of Dr. Craik at Mount Vernon on a 
date coinciding with a charge in the bill for medicine dispensed to a slave, 
with no accompanying charge for a visitorial fee. Perhaps the Doctor 
tempered his charges to his client’s ability to pay. Each was indebted to 
the other in many ways. General Washington had contributed to the edu- 
cation of one of Dr. Craik’s sons, George Washington Craik, and in 1788 
wrote to the Doctor in friendly candor: “I also send you Thirty pounds 
Cash for one years allowance for the Schooling of your Son G. W. I wish 
it was in my power to send the like sum for the other year, which is now 
about, or near due; and that [I] could discharge your account for attend- 
ance and ministrens to the Sick of my family; but it really is not; for with 
much truth I can say, I never felt the want of money so sensibly since I was 
a boy of 15 years old as I have done for the last 12 months and probably 
shall do for 12 Months more to come.”* This “want of money” plagued 
General Washington to the end of his life, and Dr. Craik’s awareness of 
his client’s financial embarrassment may well account for his modest 
charges and the omission of many permissible fees. 

Dr. Craik’s bill indicates clearly that his practice conformed to the 
dominant medical theories of his day. While the terms employed may 
afford no clue to the ingredients of his remedies, their intended functions 
are usually apparent or easily determined by reference to the Oxford 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

The following medicines were dispensed: 

Absorbent powder or mixture. Dispensed four times. Of the word “ab- 
sorbent” the dictionary says, “Applied in a special sense in medicine to 
such substances as chalk, magnesia, which absorb the acidity of the 
stomach.” These were apparently the forerunners of the ubiquitous pro- 
prietary medicines which now offer us relief from acidity. 

Alterative boluses, pills, and powders. A large pill was called a “bolus.” 
According to the dictionary, an alterative medicine was one which “al- 
tered the processes of nutrition and reduced them to healthy action.” This 


2John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., George Washington Diaries, III, 69. 
’Fitzpatrick, Writings, XXX, 36. 
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was one of Dr. Craik’s favored prescriptions; he dispensed it twenty-seven 
times over the period covered by the bill. 

Antiphylogistic lotion. Dispensed seven times. It was intended to coun- 
teract or reduce inflammation. 

Antirheumatic tincture. Dispensed three times. 

Antispasmodic drops. Dispensed one time. 

Anodyne pills or boluses. Dispensed seven times. Also in combination 
as an anodyne-alterative pill, one time, and in another combination, as 
will appear below. These pills and boluses were intended, of course, to 
relieve pain. 

Aper' pills. Dispensed one time. Aperient, an adjective meaning “laxa- 
tive.” 

Balsam polycrest. Dispensed one time. “Polycrest” is an obsolete word 
meaning, medicinally, “a drug or medicine serving to cure various 
diseases.” A “balsam” is defined as an aromatic, oily, or resinous medicinal 
substance, usually for external application, for healing wounds or soothing 
pain. 

Bitter materials. Dispensed twice as “two pap" bitt" materials,” each 
time for General Washington during his convalescence from an attack of 
malaria. Bitter substances were used as stomachics, but more frequently 
in liquid solutions—“bitters”—than in powder form. 

Blistering powders. Dispensed four times. Cantharides may have been 
the blistering agent. This substance appears as “Spanish flies” in a list of 
drugs ordered for use at Mount Vernon from a London pharmacist be- 
fore the Revolution. Tobias Lear in his account of General Washington’s 
last illness says that Dr. Craik “put a blister of cantharides on the throat.” 

Cathartics. There are forty-three charges for “cathartics,” three for 
“Merc! cathartics,” two for “a paper laxative Ingt*,” two for “laxative 
powder,” and one each for “castor oil” and “a dose of salts.” 

Carminative powder. Dispensed once. The Oxford Dictionary offers 
the following quotation in definition of carminative: “A medical term 
from the old theory of humours. The object of carminatives is to expel 
wind, but the theory was that they dilute and relax the gross humours 
from whence the wind arises, combing them out like the knots in wool.” 

Cream of tartar and sal tartar (salt of tartar). Each dispensed one time. 

Decoctn. Coct. peruv. Dispensed once. This was a boiled (cocted) 
solution of the “bark.” The bark was also known as “Peruvian bark,” 
“red bark,” and “Jesuit’s bark.” The alkaloid derivative, quinine, was not 
introduced into medical practice until 1820. 
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Deobstruent pills and drops. Dispensed four times. They were intended 
to “deobstruct” passages or pores. 

Detergent powder. Prescribed one time. To deterge is to cleanse or wipe 
away. This powder might have been used externally to cleanse a sore or 
as a gargle. 

Diaphoretics. Dispensed in powder, drops, bolus, and “mixture” form, 
fourteen times in all. Also dispensed in combination as an “alterative 
diaphoretic” and an “anodyne diaphoretic,” one time each. A diaphoretic 
has the property of inducing or promoting perspiration. 

Diuretic powders. Dispensed once. A diuretic is a substance which pro- 
motes the excretion of urine. 

Emetics. Dispensed six times. The entry affords no clue to the identity 
of the ingredients, but the effective agent was probably ipecacuanha, the 
root of a small shrubby South American plant, which was favored for its 


emetic property. One of Washington’s pre-Revolutionary invoices lists a 
half-pound of powdered “Ipecacuane.” 

Glauber’s salts. Dispensed once. Probably intended as a cathartic. 

Gum camphor. Dispensed once. 

Hydrop* powders. Dispensed once. A hydropic substance was believed 
to have the property of curing dropsy. The word is now obsolete. 

Icteric pills. Dispensed once. An “icteric” is (or was) a substance used 
for the cure of jaundice. 

Liquid laudanum. Dispensed once. This might have been the simple 
alcoholic tincture of opium, or a variation of which opium was the prin- 
cipal ingredient. 

Comp. Spts. Lavendar. Dispensed one time. Lavender was esteemed as 
a cephalic, nervous and uterine medicine. 

Lemons and oranges. Each dispensed once. The oranges were billed at 
six shillings a dozen. The quantity of lemons is not specified. 

Peet* mixture. Dispensed twice. Probably a proprietary remedy. 

Aqua ophthalmic. Dispensed five times. This was an eye lotion. 

Refrigerator mixture and powder. Dispensed six times. Also dispensed 
once in combination as “refrigerator absorbent powder,” and three times 
as “refrigerator laxative powder.” These “refrigerators” were intended to 
allay fever; there is no clue to the identity of the effective ingredient. 

Spirits Hartshorn. Dispensed one time. This was spirits of ammonia, 
the source of ammonia being powdered or powdered and calcined hart’s 


horn. 
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“G. WASHINGTON IN HIS LAST ILLNESS ATTENDED BY 
DOC's CRAIK AND BROWN.” 
This old print, published in 1800, shows Dr. Craik counting the last 
pulse beats of the General. The accompanying verse reads: 
America behold & shed a grateful Tear 
For a man who has gained yo" freedom most dear 
And now is departing into the realms above 
Where he may ever rest in lasting peace & love. 
—Courtesy of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 
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Stomach drops. Dispensed three times. 

Stomach elixir. Dispensed two times. 

Tincture thebaic. Dispensed twice. This was tincture of opium. “The- 
baic” refers to the fact that Egypt was a chief source of the opium of 
commerce. 

Turlington’s Balsam. Dispensed once. This was a proprietary medicine 
which appears to have been favored over a long period. Washington 
ordered six bottles of the preparation from his London apothecary in 1759. 

Pulv. turmeric. Dispensed once. This drug might have been derived 
from an East Indian, English, or North American plant. If from the East 
Indian, its source is the same as curry powder. There is no clue to the 
presumed medicinal virtues of the drug. 

Turner's Cerate. Dispensed once. This is another proprietary remedy of 
undisclosed virtue. A “cerate” is a stiff ointment composed of wax, to- 
gether with lard or oil and other ingredients. 


Ungt. digestive. Dispensed fifteen times. In one instance the use is 
specified: “Ung digest" for Nats Toe.” The dictionary confirms the in- 
ference of this entry; a secondary meaning of the word ‘digestive’ is “pro- 
moting healthy supperation in a wound or ulcer.” 

Ung. mercurial. Dispensed twice under this designation and a third 
time as “Ung. mercurial forte.” It was probably applied to a wound or 
external ulcer. Mercurial ointment, now better known as “blue ointment,” 
is composed of metallic mercury and lard. 


Vermifuge ingts. Powders and boluses. Dispensed fifteen times. There is 
no clue to the identity of the effective ingredient in this remedy for in- 
testinal parasites. 

Volatile spirits. Dispensed once. The content and function of this 
remedy is not indicated. 


Professional services, other than the dispensing of medicine, are entered 
under the following heads: 


Bleeding. Thirty-nine patients were bled, at a charge of three shillings 
each. The last of the entries for bleeding reads, “Bleeding yourself.” The 
date is June 10, 1799, only six months before General Washington’s fatal 
illness. Bleeding seems to have been a universal panacea; the motto might 
well have been, “When in doubt, bleed.” General Washington himself had 
great faith in the efficacy of bleeding. Under date of May 18, 1760 he 
noted in his diary: “Found . . . . that Lightning wch. had attended a 
good deal of Rain has struck my Quarter and near 10 Negroes in it, some 
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very bad; but with letting Blood they recovered.”* When stricken with 
his fatal illness he caused himself to be bled before the arrival of Dr. 
Craik. The doctors bled him three more times before he succumbed. 

Extracting teeth. There are six charges for this service, the fee being 
three shillings. Except in the case of General Washington there is no 
evidence that the doctor’s Mount Vernon patients ever received any other 
dental attention. 


“A Visit to Lucy in labour.” This is the only entry indicating obstetrical 
practice. The Doctor gave Lucy an anodyne pill, for which he charged 
one shilling sixpence. At Mount Vernon, as elsewhere, women were at- 
tended in childbirth by a midwife. In 1794 President Washington wrote 
to his manager from Philadelphia: “When I was at home, an application 
was made to me by Kate at Muddy Hole (through her husband Will) to 
lay the Negro Woman (as a Grany) on my estate; intimating that she 
was full as well qualified for this purpose as those into whose hands it was 
entrusted and to whom I was paying twelve or £ 15 a year; and why she 
should not be so I know not; but wish you to cause some enquiry to be 
made into this matter, and commit this business to her, if thereupon you 
shall be satisfied of her qualifications. This service, formerly, was always 
performed by a Negro woman belonging to the estate, but latterly, until 
now, none seemed disposed to undertake it.”® 

Surgery. There are only two surgical charges in the bill. Each reads 
“Cutting the Frenum. of a ‘N. childs Tongue 2s. 6p.” The frenulum is a 
vertical membrane under the tongue. The surgery was probably intended 
to relieve a speech impediment. 

There is no charge in Dr. Craik’s bill for inoculation against smallpox. 
The probable explanation is that the Mount Vernon “people” had been 
inoculated earlier. There was a strong feeling in Virginia against the 
practice of inoculation: for a time it was forbidden, and after 1777 was 
permitted only on written consent of a majority of the householders within 
two miles.* George Washington was “strongly attacked”’ with the small- 
pox in the Barbadoes, in 1751, and carried its facial blemishes to his grave. 
He believed firmly in inoculation—“The propriety of it is so striking, 
that it cannot admit of a doubt” (to Jonathan Boucher, 1770).* As Com- 
mander in Chief he strove to enforce inoculation of all non-immunized 


*Fitzpatrick, Diaries, I, 163. 

‘Fitzpatrick, Writings, XXXIII, 469. 

6W. B. Blanton (M. D.), Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 
61-62. 
7Fitzpatrick, Diaries, I, 25. 
8Fitzpatrick, Writings, III, 15. 
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troops, but was only partially successful. His stepson, John Parke Custis, 
was inoculated in Baltimore in 1771, but Mrs. Washington was not per- 
suaded to undergo the ordeal until 1776. The following year all of the 
Mount Vernon “people” were inoculated under the supervision of Lund 
Washington, wartime manager. On June 1, 1777 George Washington 
wrote to his brother John Augustine: 


I hope I may congratulate you and my Sister on her happy recovery 
from the Small Pox, together with your Children; the loss my Brother 
Sam sustained will I fear, be very sensibly felt by him. Some mismanage- 
ment must surely have been in the way, for the Small Pox by Inoculation 
appears to me to be nothing; my whole Family, I understand, are likely 
to get well through the disorder with no other assistance than that of 
Doctor Lund. In short, one of the best Physicians in this Army has as- 
sured me, that the great skill which many of the faculty pretend to have 
in the management of this disorder, and the great Art necessary to treat 
the patient well, is neither more nor less than a cheat upon the world; 
that in general an old Woman may Inoculate with as much success as the 
best Physician, the whole Art lying in keeping the Patient rather low in 
diet, and cool, especially at the period of the eruptive fever; this he says 
is the only art requisite, to this, and the means by which the disorder is 
communicated (instead of receiving the Infection in the natl. way) the 
ease with which Patients get through, is to be attributed, there are par- 
ticular cases, he adds, where some other disorder, or some uncommon 
circumstances cast up, that may require the aid of Physicians, but in gen- 
eral neither Physicians nor Physic is necessary except a few purgatives 
which the White Walnut bark, and many other things, the natural product 
of the Country affords; that this is truely the case, I firmly believe, and 
my own People (not less I suppose than between two and three hundred) 
getting happily through it by following these directions is no inconsider- 
able proof of it. Surely that Impolitic Act, restraining Inoculation in Vir- 
ginia, can never be continued. If I was a Member of that Assembly, I 
would rather move for a Law to compell the Masters of Families to 
inoculate every Child born within a certain limited time under severe 
Penalties.® 


Inoculation (with “infectious matter”) normally induced a mild attack 
of smallpox, but through faulty practice or “uncommon circumstances” 
the effects were sometimes severe and carried an appreciable mortality. 
Vaccination (inoculation with cowpox virus) was introduced into Vir- 
ginia by Thomas Jefferson shortly after 1800.*° 

The defect of Dr. Craik’s bill as a medical exhibit is that it records only 
his treatment, and that in a cryptic form; symptoms, diagnosis, and the 
reaction of the patient to treatment are not, by the nature of the docu- 
men, recorded. In several instances some of these deficiencies are supplied 


®Ibid, VIII, 157. 
10W. B. Blanton (M. D.), op. cit. p. 122 et seq. 
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by General Washington’s concurrent letters, cash accounts, and diary 
entries, as related in the paragraphs immediately following: 

Christopher, a young domestic servant, was bitten in October, 1797 
by a dog which was presumed to be mad. Dr. Craik’s bill records that he 
treated the wound with digestive and mercurial ointments and dosed the 
patient with alterative pills. The case history is continued in General 
Washington’s cash account, diary, and correspondence. Five days after 
Dr. Craik’s first treatment Christopher was given twenty-five dollars and 
sent off to a Dr. Stoy, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, who is identified in 
General Washington’s cash account as a practitioner “celebrated for 
curing persons bitten by mad animals.” In response to an enquiry from 
General Lafayette’s son, George Washington Lafayette, who had been 
visiting at Mount Vernon when Christopher was bitten, George Wash- 
ington wrote, “He derived so much aid from the medicine he took as to 
have remained perfectly well ever since; and has placed such confidence 
in his Doctrs. skill, that he wou’d not again dispair of being cured of a 
mad dog; if the Hydrophoby was strong upon him.”** Christopher’s 
thrift and honesty are attested by an entry in his master’s cash account, 
which records that he returned twelve of the twenty-five dollars advanced 
to him when he left for Lebanon. 


Eleanor Peter, infant daughter of Mrs. Washington’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. Thomas Peter, of Georgetown, was stricken with an unspecified 
illness at Mount Vernon in April, 1798. General Washington’s diary 
records that the Doctor was sent for on the twenty-second and that the 
child’s father was summoned from Georgetown the following day. An 
entry on May eighth indicates that the child survived: “Mr. Peter, Mrs. 
Peter and their children left this.”’* There are no other references to the 
child’s illness and no clues to the nature of the malady other than those 
which might be deduced from the following entries in Dr. Craik’s bill: 


Apr. 22 A visit & night’s attend®* on M’ Peter’s child £ 1. 0. 0 
zi diaph'* drops do 4. 0 
23 8 ditto poud™ do 4. 0 
24 a Visit & Attend®* on do 1. 0. 0 
a pap’ Vermif* Ing** do 4. 0 
25 zii Peet® mixt’ do 
zss stomach® Elix" do 2. 
26 A Visit & a day & nights attend® on Mr. Peter’s 
child 1 0. 0 
8 refrigeratr. poud™* do 4. 0 


11Fitzpatrick, Writings, XXXVI, 97. 
12Fitzpatrick, Diaries, IV, 276. 
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FIRST AND LAST PAGES OF DOCTOR CRAIK’S BILL. 


Dr. Craik’s receipt appears in the upper left hand corner. The General’s 
docket below would have been right side up 4s the bill was originally 
folded for his files. 

—Courtesy 0 


f the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 
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Tom, a plowman, was treated by Dr. Craik in April and May, 1799. 
There are charges in the bill for aqua ophthalmic and pulverized ophthal- 
mic. In July, General Washington sent Tom to Dr. William Baynham, of 
Essex County, Virginia, with an accompanying letter which stated that 
the patient was threatened with blindness by a tumor, and that he had 
been under the care of Dr. Craik and others “without receiving much, if 
any benefit.”** A poorly made press copy of General Washington’s letter 
to Dr. Baynham two months later, enclosing his fee, reports “benefit which 
the nature of his case would admit he has, or will receive from your treat- 
ment of the affliction . . . . and if it is incurable . .. . I have neglected 
nothing to restore his sight to him.”** Dr. Fitzpatrick notes that Baynham 
operated on both eyes. Tom was less conscientious than Christopher in 
money matters; in his letter enclosing the fee General Washington 
apologized for Tom’s unauthorized application for money. 

General Washington was a patient in August and September, 1798. 
Dr. Craik’s attendance and the medicines dispensed are recorded in the 
following entries: 

Aug. 26 a visit to & attend®* on yourself from 21st to 


26th & prescription & 4. 0. 0 

ziss stomach® Elix" do 4. 0 

zi Gum Camphor do 2. 6 

LLbi decoct" Coct: Peruv: do 6. 0 

A Clyster pipe & Bladder do i 4 

1 doz" Oranges do 6. 0 

27 = ziii Cream Tart" for yourself 3. 0 

2 pap™ Bitt" Materials do 10. 

28 A Visit to do i &@ 0 

Sept. 5 2 pap’ Bitt" Materials for y'self 10. 0 


In his diary under date of August 20, 1798, General Washington notes, 
“No account kept of the weather, &ca. from hence to the end of the 
Month, on acct. of my Sickness which commenced with a fever on the 
19th and lasted until the 24th which left me debilitated.”** It is apparent 
from Dr. Craik’s employment of a “bark decoction” that the General’s 
fever was malaria, better known at that period as the “ague.” The papers 
of “Bitt’ Materials” probably contained a “stomachic” to offset digestive 
disturbance occasioned by the bark decoction. After a first onset malarial 


18Fitzpatrick, Writings, XXXVII, 319. 
14]bid, XXXVII, 316. 
15Fitzpatrick, Diaries, IV, 283. 
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fever is intermittent at one, two, or three day intervals, and the bark was 
taken, in one form or another, to coincide with the determined cycle. 

Malaria was endemic in the middle and southern colonies during the 
eighteenth century. The bark was an indispensable specific, as commonly 
used as are aspirin tablets in the modern household. At Mount Vernon 
the powdered bark was ordered in two-pound quantities from England 
before the Revolution. Its omission in this form from Dr. Craik’s bill 
probably indicates that it had been obtained in quantity from another 
source. Both General and Mrs. Washington were victims of the “ague.” 
The General’s surviving diaries note several of his own attacks, the earliest 
in 1769.*® Mrs. Washington was severely attacked by the “ague” in Sep- 
tember, 1799, and General Washington observed in a letter to her grand- 
son-in-law that Dr. Craik was forced to return a second time before he 
could prevail upon her to take the bark.*’ 

Dr. Craik’s bill is not a document of major historical importance, but 
it does afford substantiating evidence of General Washington’s considera- 
tion for the health and welfare of those dependent upon him. His Mount 
Vernon farms were overstaffed in the years after the Revolution. To a 
nephew, Robert Lewis, he wrote, “It is demonstratively clear, that on this 
Estate [Mount Vernon] I have more working Negroes by a full moiety 
than can be employed to any advantage in the farming system, and I shall 
never turn Planter thereon. To sell the overplus I cannot, because I am 
principled against this kind of traffic in the human species. To hire them 
out, is almost as bad, because they could not be disposed of in families 
to any advantage, and to disperse families I have an aversion.”** The 
problem weighed heavily upon him; his farms were not maintaining 
themselves, but the well-being of his “Family” was placed above any 
material consideration. 

Of his own health and longevity George Washington took a more de- 
tached and philosophical view; in response to friendly advice on this 
subject he wrote to Landon Carter, October 5, 1798, “I thank you for the 
trouble you have taken in delivering your thoughts on the means of pre- 
serving health. Having, through life, been blessed with a competent 
share of it, without using preventatives against sickness, and as little medi- 
cine as possible when sick; I can have no inducement now to change my 
practice. against the effect of time and age, no remedy has ever yet been 
discovered; and like the rest of my fellow mortals, I must (if life is pro- 
longed) submit, and be reconciled, to a gradual decline.”*® 

16]bid, I, 345. 

17Fitzpatrick, Writings, XXXVII, 353. 


18] bid, XXXVII, 338-39. 
19Tbid, XXXVI, 484. 
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“AN ACT FOR THE BETTER REGULATION OF THE 
INDIAN TRADE, 1714” 
By Murray G. Lawson 
The College of the City of New York 


Although William H. Hening’s Statutes at Large ... of Virginia, 
published in 13 volumes between the years 1819 and 1823, purports to be 
a “collection of all the laws . . . from the first session of the legislature 
in the year 1619” to the time of publication, students of Virginian history 
are all too aware of its many omissions. An illustration in point is the third 
session (16 November-24 December, 1714) of the 1712-1714 General 
Assembly under the governorship of Alexander Spotswood. According to 
the Journal of the House of Burgesses, seventeen laws were enacted in 
this session,’ yet only five of them are given in Hening.? One of these 
twelve missing laws is the controversial “Act for the better regulation of 
the Indian trade,” which is so central for an understanding of the history 
of the Virginian legislation affecting the fur trade. Although the actual 
law apparently has not yet been located among the papers of the British 
Public Records Office, fortunately its most important features are de- 
scribed in Governor Spotswood’s covering letter of January 27, 1715 to 
the Council of Trade and Plantations. The pertinent passage of this letter 
follows: “The manner of carrying on the trade heretofore with the In- 
dians, has not only been the occasion of frequent quarrels between them 
and the English, but at last proved the entire loss of that commerce. 
Abundance of loose people employing themselves in that trade, and hav- 
ing no stock of their own were obliged to purchase goods at a dear rate, 
and thereby either become losers by the bargain, or to use such frauds in 
their dealings with the Indians, as have too frequently incited them to 
revenge the injustice by private murders: No orders of the Government 
could be effectual to restrain those people from trading: even when upon 
an open breach with the Indians, it has been found necessary to prohibit 
trade; by which means the Indians have been encouraged to continue 
their hostilities: but for remedying these inconveniences an Act is now 
passed for the better regulation of the Indian trade, by which all trading 
with Indians within this Government is limited to one place and that too 
in open market. This will prevent all fraudulent practices with the In- 
dians, and being to be carried on at the new settlement [Christanna on 
the Meherrin River] which I have lately made on the frontiers will 


1Fournals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1712-1726, pp. 116-17. Here- 
after cited as Journals, Burgesses, 1712-26. 
*Statutes at Large . . . of Virginia, vol. IV. 
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engage all our tributaries to fix there for the great conveniency of their 
trading; whereby that place will become a sufficient barrier against the 
incursions of any foreign enemy: but because the trade with foreign 
Indians (which in times past was very beneficial to the country, and is 
now by the ill management of private persons totally lost) cannot be re- 
trieved, nor effectually managed without a greater stock than any private 
person concerned in that trade could adventure, provision is made in this 
law for erecting a company [Virginian Indian Company] who are to have 
the sole privilege of the Indian trade for 20 years, unless His Majesty 
shall think fit to dissolve them sooner. This Company are to contribute 
towards erecting a magazine [at Williamsburg] for His Majesty’s stores 
of war, and to take from thence all the powder used in that trade, de- 
livering in at the same time a like quantity of fresh powder, whereby the 
powder belonging to His Majesty will be still preserved from decaying; 
they are also to erect at their own charge a schoolhouse for the Indian 
children, and after two years time to take upon them the whole charge 
of maintaining the fortifications of that place, and a guard of twelve men 
and an officer, which at present is maintained at a considerable charge 
to the country. Sundry other regulations are made for the better govern- 
ment of the Indians and making them useful, instead of being (as here- 
tofore) a burden to the country. And as foundation is hereby laid for a 
just way of dealing with them, I doubt not that will also prove an en- 
couragement to bring them over to Christianity. In fine’ as there are 
abundance of benefits like to accrue to the country by this Act, so I am not 
sensible of any inconveniency it may occasion either to His Majesty’s 
service or the interest of the Colony. The trade will now be more ex- 
tensive than ever it was before: People who through the remoteness of 
their living had formerly no thoughts of applying themselves to any deal- 
ings with the Indians, are now willing to venture their money under the 
management of this Company; And if it be considered that this commerce 
is solely to be carried on by the manufactures of Great Britain and the 
produce returned thither for sale, that His Majesty’s powder which used 
heretofore to lie spoiling in the Country will now be kept in a condition 
fit for service; and that whenever the safety of the Government requires 
the shutting up the Indian trade, a Governor has it in his power to stop 
all supplies of ammunition to the Indians, which is the surest way of 
bringing them to reason, I doubt not your Lordships will not only approve 
this Act, but use your interest with His Majesty for giving leave to pass 
a charter in favour of this Company.”* 


3Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1714-1715, 
§ 188, pp. 82-3. Hereafter cited as Cal. St. Pap. Col. 
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The history and fate of this act is quite interesting. On November 17, 
1714, Governor Spotswood, in his address to the General Assembly, 
recommended to their “consultations some regulations of the Indian 
trade; for it is not only almost quite lost, but even proves pernicious to 
this Dominion upon the footing it now is.”* A week later the House ad- 
vised Spotswood that it was “preparing a law for the better regulation of 
the Indian trade [as] recommended” by him.° On December 14 the 
Committee of Propositions and Grievances, which had been ordered to 
“prepare and bring in the bill,”* reported out the bill and it received its 
first reading.’ On the following day it was given its second reading, its 
third on December 18 and on the 24th it received Spotswood’s assent.® 
As indicated above it was forwarded to England on January 27, 1715, and 
although it was received on April 6, it was not considered by the Council 
of Trade until May 16 of the following year (1716) .° 

In the meantime, however, opposition to the act developed on both 
sides of the Atlantic, on the part of certain private traders in Virginia*® 
and South Carolina’? on the one hand, and the English merchants who 
traded to Virginia, on the other. On May 4, 1716, the English merchants, 
headed by Henry Offley, presented a petition to the Council of Trade, 
praying for “the repeal of that injurious law,” which “confines the 
[Indian] trade . . . to one particular place, and to one set of men,” on 
the general ground that “all monopolies are looked upon [as] destructive 
to trade and industry,” and on the more particular ground that as they 
already had in Virginia “large quantities of goods . . . only fit” for the 
Indian trade the monopolistic provisions of the act was a “manifest in- 
jury” to their economic interests.’* For the next two and a half months 
Offley, as the representative of the English merchants, and Robert Carey, 
the English agent of the Virginia Indian Company, bombarded the Com- 
missioners with a series of petitions and counter-petitions.** Finally on 
July 10 the Council of Trade held a full dress hearing on the act and 
because of the seemingly contradictory nature of the evidence presented 


“Journals, Burgesses, 1712-26, p. 80. 

525 November 1715, ibid., p. 90. 

623 November 1715, ibid., p. 87. 

"Ibid., p. 104. 

SIbid., pp. 106, 110, 116. 

®Cal. St. Pap. Col. 1714-15, § 188, pp. 82-88. 

10See Journals, Burgesses, 1712-26, pp. 155, 158, 160, 167. 

11See Cal. St. Pap. Col. 1716-17, § 413, pp. 215-26. 

12] bid., § 143, p. 72. 

18See ibid., § 166, 167, 179, 206, 241, oer evens of the Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations, 1714/15-18, pp. 141-2, 144, 149, 159-60. Hereafter cited as 
Board of Trade, Journal, 1714/15-18. 
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on both sides of the issue “resolved to leave the said act . . . as pro- 
bationary” until further evidence pro or con could be adduced.** 


The English merchants, having failed in a frontal attack, decided upon 
a change of leadership—Offley being replaced by Micajah Perry, and a 
change of tactics. The “act for the better regulation of the Indian trade” 
was to be lumped together with the “act for preventing frauds in tobacco 
payments” of the previous session and both were to be opposed on the 
ground that they were “great grievances to the British subjects trading to 
Virginia and a discouragement to the navigation of Great Britain.”** 
Consequently on April 17, 1717 a new petition was presented to the 
Council of Trade and on May 10 the English merchants were granted 
another hearing, where the gravamen of their charge was “that the act 
about the Indian trade” was “contrary to the Governor’s instructions, and 
to several acts of Parliament.” Impressed by the legal technicalities raised 
by this new line of reasoning the Commissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions directed that “the said acts” be sent to the “Attorney General, for 
his opinion thereupon in point of law.”*® On June 19 the Solicitor Gen- 
eral replied: 
“TI find the instructions of the Governor of Virginia are not pursued in 
the making [of] the Acts for preventing frauds in tobacco payments and 
for regulation of the Indian trade. . . . As to the [latter] act . . . it is 
in several instances against the law and the chief part of it (vizt) the 
excluding any persons from trading who are not of the Company under 
the penalty of forfeiting their goods is also contrary to law and several 
acts of Parliament whereby the right of British subjects to trade to the 
Plantations is preserved.”*? 
Ten days later the Council of Trade petitioned the King “that the said 
acts are not fit for your Majesty’s royal approbation and therefore humbly 
offer that your Majesty be pleased to signify your disallowance thereof.”** 
On July 31, by an Order in Council, the Virginian acts were disallowed,*® 
and on April 23, 1718 Governor Spotswood informed the Virginian As- 
sembly that “it is the King’s pleasure that I should communicate to you 
. . . the order for repealing the late act which respected the Indian 
trade.”?° 


14]bid., pp. 163-66. 
15Cal. St. Pap. Col. 1716-17, § 533, p. 288. 
16Board of Trade, Journal, 1714/15-18, pp. 229-30. 
17Cal. St. Pap. Col. 1716-17, § 610, p. 328. 

18] bid., § 625, p. 335. 
197bid., § 687, pp. 362-3. 
20Fournals, Burgesses, 1712-26, p. 175. 
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AMERICA’S ONLY FOREIGN COLONIAL SETTLEMENT 
LIBERIA. 


Mary F. Goopwin 


In 1488 some intrepid Portuguese sailors explored the west coast of 
Africa, claiming the land for their king. Ten years later, Vasca da Gama 
sailed around the Cape of Good Hope and up the east coast of the con- 
tinent. In the decade between these two exploits the continent of 
America was discovered. A few years after the settlement of Jamestown 
the Dutch settled the first town south of the equator, Cape Town. But 
how different was the development of the two continents. In the middle 
of the last century when the first railroad was completed spanning the 
United States from coast to coast, David Livingston was making his way 
painfully by foot across the jungles of Africa to discover the source of the 
great river Nile—the first white man to cross that continent. 

But the slave traders had been busy in supplying from Africa the 
fast growing plantations of Central and South America when the fast 
thinning ranks of Indians could no longer furnish enough laborers. 
After the settlement of North America the British government profited 
by this nefarious trade carried on among her colonies, and in spite of 
the protests of Virginia and other governments, the trade continued until 
the Revoluntionary war. 

During the Revoluntionary war, the British Government offered free- 
dom and a place in their armies to any slave who would desert his master 
and throw in his lot with the British. Many negroes were recruited in 
this way. However they proved to be such poor soldiers they were even- 
tually transported with their families to England where they settled in 
the slums of the larger cities. The squallor and utter poverty in which 
these wretches lived and multiplied in the following years aroused the 
conscience of some socially minded gentlemen, chief among whom was 
the great Wilberforce. The outcome of their interest and efforts was 
the establishment of a colony in Africa for the descendants of the Amer- 
ican negroes. Their benefactors reasoned that the negro had come from 
Africa and that his descendants should therefore be taken back there, 
where they would feel perfectly at home, not remembering that some 
three or more generations removed these men from the home of their 
forebears. 

This experiment was begun under the auspices of the government 
which assured its success. It was impossible at the time to persuade any 
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English clergyman to accompany the expedition, but two German 
ministers went along and the settlement got off to such a good start it 
has ever since been the Country of Refuge for the negro. 

The success of this experiment inspired like-minded gentlemen in the 
United States to try a similiar colonization. There were many slave 
owners in the south who disapproved of slavery and in the north a grow- 
ing number of free negroes were becoming a problem. The result was 
the establishment of the American Colonization Society in 1817; its 
object was to settle American negroes in Africa as the English had done. 
The leaders were the great statesmen of their day—Jefferson, Marshall, 
Madison, and many others. As early as 1811 Jefferson had written to 
a friend “You ask my opinion on the proposition to take measures for 
procuring on the east coast of Africa as establishment to which the 
people of color of these United States might from time to time be colo- 
nized—I have no hesitation in saying that I ever thought that the most 
desirable measure which could be adopted for gradually drawing off 
this part of our population—most advantageous to themselves as well 
as for ourselves.” Jefferson further wrote that during his administration 
he had considered the subject, being requested to do so by the govern- 
ment of Virginia, and had communicated with the authorities in Sierra 
Leone hoping the American negroes could be sent there; but the response 
was that some American negroes had been there, and had kept it in a 
turmoil by their idleness and turbulence, and that no more of them 
would be welcome. They hoped, however, that a colony might be estab- 
lished nearby in Portuguese West Africa. Jefferson ended with this 
italicized sentence: “Certainly I shall be willing to do anything I can 
to give it (the colony) effect and safty.” 

The American Colonization Society flourished, branches were formed 
in most of the States, and smaller ones in various counties. The churches 
took up the cause throwing their weight on the side of the Society. Their 
first accomplishment was to get the United States Government to under- 
take to run down the slave boats which still occasionally escaped vigi- 
lance and brought their cargo to the States. These ships when captured 
were seized, and the negroes returned under humane conditions to 
Africa. 

The co-operation of the authorities at Sierra Leone was cordially 
offered; the agents of the America Society consulted them with the 
result that land was purchased to the south of the British colony, and 
was given the name of Liberia. The country has a coast line of about 
350 miles and extends inland at its widest part about the same number 
of miles. The location was ill chosen; the low coast had no good harbors, 
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it was fever ridden and in the forests of the interior lived savage tribes, 
wild beasts and deadly reptiles. But the agents were ignorant of these 
conditions, and happily they chose the site of the future capital city, 
calling it Monrovia after our own president. Then they returned home 
to help prepare for the first settlers to the new land. 

The colonization Society had laid down two wise provisions for 
their prospective immigrants, no person was to be sent to Liberia against 
his will, and his master had to give him his unconditional freedom before 
he left America. In some instances this last provision worked a hard- 
ship on the master, for his freed slave occasionally changed his mind, 
and continued to live on his one-time master freed from any restraint. 
The negroes were themselves of two minds about the whole scheme. Not 
being able to read or write, they were at the mercy of gossips, some of 
whom spread stories that the whole plan was to get negroes on board 
under false pretenses and then sell them again in the far south. The 
only way negroes could guess at the truth was by their faith in their 
own masters, who guaranteed the genuineness of the Society’s plans. 


On a clear Sunday afternoon in the spring of 1822, the first lot of 
colonists sailed on the good ship STRONG from the harbor of Bal- 
timore after a farewell service conducted by the Bishop of Maryland. 
Three months later the ship reached Liberia and landed the eighty 
survivers at Cape Palmes, under the care of the agent of the Society, 
the Rev. Jehudi Ashmun. The native Africans did not welcome these 
strange men, brown though they were. The natives were ruled by their 
chieftains and medicine men; like all primitive people they were guided 
by their fear of evil spirits, and their religion consisted in appeasing 
them. They had a moral code of their own and lived up to it, though 
the early missionaries failed to recognize it as such for a long time. The 
natives had little reason to welcome white strangers from any land 
after their experiences with slave traders, who were still operating in 
some parts of Africa. The new visitors, black though they were, spoke 
the language of the white man, and worshipped his God. It was through 
the efforts of the first missionaries that this animosity was overcome. 

The first settlers were anxious to keep up their connections with 
the land of their birth. Within ten years some of the more enterprising 
of them had their own plantations and were trading regularly with mer- 
chants in New York, selling the coffee and cane raised on their own 
plantations. They built their own homes and laid out their places as 
nearly like those of their former masters as possible. But the second 
generation of American-Liberians, who had never seen anything except 
that country were much less keen to advance and there followed a 
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slump in the development of the country. The first colonists took the 
names of their erstwhile master, and many of the leading families there 
now bear the honored names of the old South. Among the more promi- 
nent families is that of the Valentines, which has given more than one 
man to the government, including one president. The last representa- 
tive from Liberia to the League of Nations was a Mr. Page. A returned 
missionary from Liberia remarked—‘“let me tell you, the Carters in 
Liberia pronounce their name Cyarter and not Karter.” 

Now as to the development of the country. At first Liberia was divided 
into four colonies—Liberia, Grand Bassa, or Bassa Cove, Mississippe- 
in-Africa, and Maryland. The names given to new settlements at first 
were all American—Virginia, New Georgia, New York, Clay-Ashland, 
Harford, Lexington, and so on. Later the succeeding generations who 
had never been in America used names which meant more to them, and 
we see the establishment of Fishtown, Rocktown, Middletown, Picanini 
and Sasstown. The old native villages retained their original names, as 
did the few rivers which had been named before the coming of the 
American, but now two of the larger rivers are known as St. John’s and 
St. Paul’s rivers. 

The enmity of the natives at first subjected the settlers to the same 
kind of attacks which the settlers at Jamesown had suffered from In- 
dians. Indeed this experiment can be compared to that settlement as the 
colonists tried to establish as much as possible a duplicate of the country 
they had left behind them. As soon as they were well established they 
had set up a caste system of their own, modeled on that of their former 
masters. The last white man to be president of the colony was a Mr. 
Buchanan, a kinsman of a former president of the United States. He 
died in office, and was succeeded by Joseph J. Roberts a Virginia negro. 
It was under this man that the independence of Liberia was proclaimed. 
The great powers in Europe recognized the new country at once, wel- 
coming her into the family of nations, but the United States, owing to 
growing troubles at home, did not recognize the new republic until 
1862. The government of Liberia is founded on that of the United 
States. She has a Declaration of Independence which rings with the 
true Jeffersonian spirit and cadences. Her law is founded on Magna 
Carta no less than is ours; her constitution contains a Bill of Rights, her 
language is the soft English of the South. Only natives can hold office, 
and it has just been within the last quarter of a century that a white 
man could own land in Liberia. 

Even after the War Between the States, the south kept up her interest 
in Liberia. One planter in Virginia so imbued his son with a feeling of 
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responsibility that he dedicated his first crop of tobacco to the Society; 
This netted only $7.50, but it seemed like a large amount to the seven- 
year-old boy. 

The following story was told to my father by a lady from Petersburg 
many years ago. She said that her people had sent to Liberia the parents 
of a boy who later became president of the country. After his administra- 
tion he visited the United States and was entertained at the White 
House; then he came on to Petersburg to see his mother’s former mis- 
tress and her old friends. He was received with the dignity due his posi- 
tion in a sister republic, being entertained in the dining room by the 
lady of the house—a means between parlor and kitchen extremes where 
colored persons of merit were always received. As lunch time approached 
she called in her cook, introduced her to the ex-president and asked 
that a tray of lunch be brought in for him. Time went on an no tray 
appeared, finally the mistress went to see what caused the delay. She 
found her cook in quite a temper, she had no idea of serving the child 
of a former slave in her mistress’s dining room, no matter how exalted 
his office. The visitor heard the conversation, and to save his hostess 
embarrassment, he asked that he might have his lunch in the kitchen 
with his mother’s old friends, to which the mistress had to consent. 

A most interesting story of Liberia’ has been written by Mr. De La Rue 
a former agent of our State Department at Monrovia. He described the 
capital city of the Republic thus: “On the broad straight streets of Mon- 
rovia and on the banks of the rivers the houses built by the first colonists 
are still to be seen; two and three story red brick buildings with white 
pillars and high pitched roofs, as charming as the old mansions of the 
southern plantation from which they were copied. The social life,” Mr. 
Delarue continues, “centered around their churches and lodges. They 
enjoyed their Sundays and they prayed and wrestled with their souls. 
In the little towns many church steeples rose above the house tops, white 
against the sky in the familiar style of Sir Christopher Wren. Every- 
where is the soft voice of the old southland speaking and singing in the 
familiar English tongue. Against this background the tribesman from 
the interior, talking his harsher dialect is an exotic figure, an intrusion 
of something alien upon a familiar scene. Each church has its circles, 
aids and auxiliaries which provide a continuous round of entertainment. 
These are notable affairs, because the cooking for which the old south 
was famous is a living art rather than a memory in Liberia. It is almost 
worth a journey out there to attend a church supper.” 


1The Lands of The Pepper Bird by Sidney De La Rue. 
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Always Liberia has been guided and befriended by the United States. 
Only once did she seem to turn against her benefactor. At the beginning 
of the first World War, Liberia hesitated whether to throw in her lot 
with Germany. Before the question had been decided, her pride, her 
only cruiser was sunk by a German submarine, which in turn was found 
and sunk by a British gunboat. This decided the issue, Liberia threw 
in her lot with the Allies. 


When the second World War began, there was no question of Liberia’s 
loyalty to democracy. Long before we entered the war, large landing 
fields had been secretly prepared for the day when the United States 
would need them, and right well did they serve our army, and are now 
developed into important transoceanic fields. 

Liberia is the only attempt ever made by these United States to 
colonize outside her own border. This year the Republic is celebrating 
her one hundredth anniversary. She can look back over a period of 
advance and adjustment, painfully slow but steady. Her educational 
system for a long time was furnished by the churches in America, and 
this boon was offered not only to the American Liberians, but to the 
natives who would come to the schools. The enervating climate, the 
natural lassitude of the negro and the poverty of the state have all 
contributed to slow down her development. But development there has 
been, which seems to be increasing now, and the republic is coming into 
her own. 
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MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS, Litt. D. 
1879-1947 
An Appreciation 


Matthew Page Andrews, editor, author and historian, died suddenly 
in the city of Baltimore on Friday, June 20, 1947, and was buried two 
days later in Shepherdstown, West Virginia, his birthplace and long his 
home. His passing is a positive loss to cultural values in our Common- 
wealth and Nation. 

Page Andrews, as he was familiarly called, was born July 15, 1879, the 
son of Matthew Page and Anne (Robinson) Andrews, both of old Vir- 
ginia stock. Thus by birth and tradition he was heir to those spiritual 
qualities which the older generation loves to think of as informing some 
of our outstanding families in our founding and formative years. 

Andrews early education was serious and thorough, and was continued 
at Washington & Lee University, from which he received a B. A. in 1901, 
and the Master’s degree in the following year. He was also chosen to re- 
ceive the coveted Phi Beta Kappa key. In 1924, in recognition of his al- 
ready demonstrated capacities, his Alma Mater conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa. 


In the ten years following graduation Andrews engaged in teaching in 
Winchester, Virginia, and in Baltimore, filling every leisure moment by 
copious reading and study in our Colonial and later history. His knowl- 
edge in these fields was early recognized, and he was in constant demand 
for lectures on related subjects. To the Yale University Press he was a 
valued adviser in matters of early history. 

Andrews’ first serious production appeared as early as 1913;—A His- 
tory of the United States ;—it is a sound piece of work. A condensation of 
this was issued three years later. Then, in 1918, and stirred to the depths 
by world events, he wrote and published A Heritage of Freedom. These 
works were followed by a play, The Birth of America, 1920; American 
History and Government, 1921; and The Book of the American Creed, 
in the same year. In all these the author’s burning patriotism, and the 
reactions on his sensitive nature of world events, shine out in every page. 

The Biggest Book In The World appeared in 1925. Four years elapsed 
before Andrews’ History of Maryland—Province and State was published. 

By this time Andrews’ reputation as an authoritative historian was es- 
tablished, and in 1932 it followed logically that he should be chosen by 
municipal and university authorities as Chairman of the Baltimore City 
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George Washington Bi-centennial Commission. The Founding of Mary- 
land, appearing in 1933, still further enhanced Andrews’ standing as a 
historian of the “Battle Queen”, and in the following year he was named 
Chairman of the Maryland Tercentenary Commission of Baltimore; for 
this he wrote the stately Soul of Maryland—Pageant of the Founding. 

In 1937 Andrews gave to the Nation Virginia, the Old Dominion which 
many qualified historians hold to be the best history of the Mother of 
Presidents yet written. 

It is not an unjustified attempt at mind-reading to suggest that almost 
from his sophomore days Andrews had nourished the dream of writing 
the definitive history of Virginia. Certainly his studies and, in great 
measure, his published works point to this. And a magnificent and a sig- 
nificant beginning he made when he published in 1943 The Soul of A 
Nation, The Founding of Virginia and The Projection of New England.* 

In the author’s scholarly introduction to “The Soul” he locks horns 
with those modern historians who, fairly reflecting the materialism of 
today, would ascribe to our founding fathers a baldly commercial im- 
pulsion in their colonizing efforts,—“economic determinism” in the hack- 
neyed phrase of the day,—rather than a dream of “the extension of the 
English church and realm, the spread of representative government, and 
the conversion of the aborigines, for whom at considerable outlay they 
planned free schools and a college.” 

It is understood that this serious study which has been truly called “a 
landmark in the history of Colonial America,” and which brought the 
record of the Jamestown Colony down to 1625 was conceived as one of 
a series in which the whole range of Virginia history would be scruti- 
nized, evaluated and recorded. The untimely death of the author brought 
this dream to naught. Also interrupted was a projected “History of 
Lynchburg, Virginia”, which Andrews had been commissioned to write, 
and for which he is believed to have brought together a quantity of per- 
tinent material. 

Andrews was a true lover of his country and an ardent churchman; 
his desire for historical accuracy was a major passion; and allied to these 
things was a “high curiosity”, an unflagging spirit of research, and an 
unusual felicity of style. 

His vitality was amazing; at all sports he followed he was high up in 
the amateur class; it is said that at one time he played professional base- 


*It is perhaps a pardonable vanity to record here that this new presentation of 
many aspects of our early history was “determined upon within the walls of Vir- 
ginia House’’, at a meeting of outstanding historians and others called to consider 
the proposed publication. 
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ball to secure funds for his researches and for the purchase of books; cer- 
tain it is that at tennis and when well over sixty he was a redoubtable 
adversary to men half his age! He was tall, sinewy, and as straight as an 
Indian, with a frank gaze out of eyes of unusual penetration. 

In December 1943 Andrews delivered a scholarly address, “The Greatest 
Fact in Modern History,” before the Annual Meeting of the Society; and 
in 1944 was honored by election to Associate Membership in the Virginia 
Historical Society. 

Andrews never married, and the only surviving member of his immedi- 
ate family is his sister, Miss Sally Page Andrews, to whom he was united 
by a tie of unusual tenderness and devotion. 


A.W.W. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN AMERICAN FICTION 
By Joun R. Frey, 
University of Illinois. 


I. 


If we consider the number of historically prominent figures who for a 
wide reading public have come to life through fiction, we may well ask 
to what extent and in what manner a figure of George Washington’s 
stature has been portrayed in the American novel. The following is an 
attempt at a reasonably comprehensive rather than an exhaustive treat- 
ment of this subject. We shall be concerned with two kinds of novels, 
those actually centered in the portraiture of Washington, and those having 
him in the réle of subsidiary character. The latter group being not only 
more extensive but also less important, we shall limit our discussion of 
the manner of portrayal to the first group. The numerous narratives 
labelled “juvenile” should not, I feel, be taken up within the scope of 
this paper. 

The novels with Washington as the actual hero are few. With the ex- 
ception of Marjorie Bowen’s romance, The Soldier from Virginia (1912), 
they were written rather recently. We have Bernie Babcock’s The Heart 
of George Washington (1932), Arthur S. Pier’s The Young Man from 
Mount Vernon (1940) and Howard Fast’s The Unvanquished (1942). 
Disappointingly modest as this total picture may be, it has its significance. 
It shows that writers of fiction can and will come to grips with the ticklish 
problem of portraying Washington. And if the first two of the writers 
named are still more or less steeped in the romantic tradition, we find 
that the other two are reasonably successful in steering clear of the axe 
of the cherry tree—as well as the axe of the debunker. Before examining 
the four novels in some detail, let us project them against the panorama 
of fictional works depicting Washington as a secondary character. 


II. 


The first novel to be mentioned here is one of the best known Amer- 
ican novels of an early date, namely Cooper’s The Spy (1821). Cooper, 
a pioneer in the incidental portrayal of Washington, has been credited 
with drawing a picture of him that is fairly good. How well he drew 
Washington “can be appreciated only in comparison with the many ab- 
surd attempts at the portrayal of the ‘Father of His Country’ in fiction, 


1Cf. O. W. Coan and R. C. Lillard, America in Fiction (Stanford, 1945), 94. 
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poetry and drama that were inspired by the success of The Spy.”? Since 
these “absurd attempts” are of no particular interest here, we have to 
pass over several decades and proceed to the middle of the century where 
we encounter W. G. Simms’ The Forayers (1855) and Eutaw (1856). 
The long interval between the fifties and the nineties, where a decided 
upturn is noted, is thinly bridged by J. O. Kaler’s Across the Delaware 
(1886). The nineties brought forth the three novels which, beside The 
Spy, have been the most widely read, namely S. W. Mitchell’s Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker (1897), P. L. Ford’s Janice Meredith (1899), and 
W. Churchill’s Richard Carvel (1899). In addition to these there are 
J. O. Kaler’s With Warren at Bunker Hill (1898) and E. S. Brook’s 
In Blue and White (1899). 


The lively pace set during the nineties was continued after the turn of 
the century, particularly during the first decade. From this period the fol- 
lowing array presents itself: R. N. Stephen’s Philip Winwood (1900), A. 
French’s The Colonials (1902), H. E. Rives’ Hearts Courageous (1902), 
G. F. Atherton’s The Conqueror (1902), R. W. Chambers’ The Reckon- 
ing (1905), “Dwight Hilton’s” My Lady Daughter (1905), A. W. Quin- 
ley’s Valley Forge (1906), H. Fraser’s In the Shadow of the Lord (1906), 
and W. J. Mill’s The Van Rensselaers of Old Manhattan (1907). During 
the succeeding decades the tempo is slower, but the flow of novels re- 
mains a steady one. Between 1910 and 1920 there appeared E. F. Pollard’s 
A New England Maid: A Tale of the American Rebellion (1910), G. R. 
Parrish’s My Lady of Doubt (1911), E. Knipe and A. A. Knipe’s A Maid 
of 76 (1915). In the twenties we have J. Fox’s Erskine Dale, Pioneer 
(1920) I. Bacheller’s In the Days of Poor Richard (1922), Mary Johns- 
ton’s The Great Valley (1926), and H. Pendexter’s The Red Road 
(1927). These are succeeded by I. Bacheller’s The Master of Chaos 
(1932), C. L. Skinner’s Debby Barnes, Trader (1932), and Howard 
Fast’s Conceived in Liberty (1939) in the thirties, and more recently, by 
F. O. Hough’s The Neutral Ground (1941), J. Jenning’s Gentleman 
Ranger (1942), and H. Fast’s Citizen Tom Paine (1943), as well as his 
collection of short stories, Patrick Henry and the Frigate’s Keel (1945) .* 


2A. H. Quinn, American Fiction. An Historical and Critical Survey (New York 
and London, 1936), 56. 

8Cf. A. P. Hackett, Fifty Years of Best Sellers 1895-1945 (New York, 1945). 

‘For the greater part, this compilation is based on the following: E. A. Baker, 
A Guide to Historical Fiction (London and New York, 1914); E. A. Baker and 
}. Packman, A Guide to the Best Fiction, English and American, Including Trans- 
ations from Foreign Languages (New York, 1932) ; J. Nield, A Guide to the Best 
Historical Novels and Tales (London, 1929) ; N. J. Thiessen, “An Annotated 
Bibliography of American Historical Fiction,” Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia, Studies in Education Series Nr. 14, 1934; and Coan and Lillard, of. cit. 
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It is understood that of the novels listed some should be considered ro- 
mantic tales about history rather than historical novels.® 


III. 


With the external picture thus established, we may now focus our 
attention on the novels in which we are primarily interested here, namely 
those with Washington in the réle of principal character. Chronologically, 
the first of these is, as seen above, Majorie Bowen’s The Soldier from Vir- 
ginia. That this book does not rank as an important historical novel, as 
the New York Times reviewer ventured to say at the time it appeared, 
is an understatement. Although considered in some quarters at that time 
a “very readable romance,” a discriminating reviewer (Nation 96:58, 
Jan. 1913) had this comment to make: “There is no charm of a romantic 
hero which Miss Bowen hesitates to visit upon the memory of the great 
Virginian; and he stands out from her pages a very pretty and clever 
little man—or manikin.” This reaction to Miss Bowen’s romance cor- 
responds to what we are bound to feel today. Though not intended as a 
juvenile story, it must appear rather juvenile to us in both conception and 
presentation. We do not get the picture of a real human being of truly 
great stature in spite of the obvious parading of human virtues. This 
parading is done, furthermore, at the expense of some historical facts. 
For instance, the only woman Washington ever loved according to the 
story was Martha, and the courtship began even before Martha became 
Mrs. Custis. The existence of Sally Cary Fairfax is in no way intimated. 
Inasmuch as the emphasis is put on Washington’s love life, this manipu- 
lation of the facts seems questionable. The superficiality of conception 
and the saccharine quality of tone leave us with the impression of a trivial 
portrait of a highly romanticized knight in shining armor, surrounded 
by a cheaply gilded frame. This romance could hardly be regarded any 
longer as an effort worthy of its subject, however sincere its author may 
have been. The episodes dramatized embrace the period from Washing- 
ton’s report to Governor Dinwiddie on his diplomatic mission to the 
French up to the defeat of Cornwallis. 


Bernie Babcock’s The Heart of George Washington is a decidedly more 
readable narrative, but it, too, lacks the depth, scope and mastery of pre- 
sentation of an important historical novel. Historical facts are observed 
carefully, at least as far as they can be ascertained on the subject that 


5The portrayals of Washington are accordingly romantic. Thus, even Mitchell 
still draws him as a “stately demigod.” (Cf. Carl van Doren, The American Novel, 
New York, 1940, 222.) 

As to the portrayal of Washington in German fiction, see my article, “George 
Washington in German Fiction,” American-German Review, June, 1946. 
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forms the central theme of this story, namely the relation between George 
Washington and Sally Cary Fairfax. The subtitle states that the story is 
intended to be a “simple story of a great love.” The charm of the book is 
derived from this simplicity. Though a bit fancy and romanticized, Wash- 
ington is more convincing than in The Soldier from Virginia. Unfortu- 
nately the portraiture is not an unbroken one. With the departure of the 
Fairfaxes about halfway through the story the scene is shifted to England. 
Washington disappears from the stage proper on which until now he had 
played his part as a guileless, poetic and warmblooded young man, whose 
erstwhile fickle and wandering heart had become thoroughly enraptured 
by Sally Cary Fairfax. We had seen him waxing eloquent as a devotee of 
Sally, but on the whole he seemed fairly real. Now, with thousands of 
miles separating the two main characters, the central theme of the story 
hangs by a very thin thread. Through the eyes of Sally we still see Wash- 
ington, the man of destiny, looming on the distant horizon. But the pic- 
ture is a pale one. The inner unity of the story, which before had held our 
interest, is gone. Too much extraneous material enters. Historical events 
involving Washington are deposited in bits as Sally gets them from news- 
papers, letters and visiting Americans. There are extensive excerpts from 
an early Life of Washington. It all sounds very authentic, but the creative 
touch is lacking. What appears at first as a neat plan of presentation— 
the story is arranged as follows: Spring (1748-1758), Summer (1758- 
1783), Autumn (1783-1799), Winter (1799-1811)—becomes artificial. 
The latter part of the book burdens rather than enhances the story. There 
is too much recapitulation, too much of Sally Fairfax who acts as Wash- 
ington’s standard bearer. Presumably she made him what he was by trans- 
muting his passion for her. Washington no longer is a real person. He 
lives in a rarefied atmosphere, whereas before he had been very much 
alive. Inasfar as the story goes beyond Washington’s death, the span of 
time covered in this book is much greater than has been attempted in any 
other work of fiction about Washington. 

A more spirited and convincing portrait of Washington than that of 
the two preceding narratives emerges from Pier’s The Young Man from 
Mount Vernon. Significant episodes from certain critical periods in the 
life of the young George Washington are depicted. The story covers the 
period from 1748 to 1758. Added on to it are two episodes from the years 
1770 and 1798, and a postscript. In this narrative, or rather series of 
narratives, we get Pier’s fictionalized interpretation of “that delightful 
young man of the Peale portrait, who with his high-arched eyebrows and 
softly molded lips had a poetic dreaminess and sensibility, and must often 
have been vascillating and sometimes weak.” It is Pier’s expressed purpose 
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to make attractive to us the little-known young George Washington with 
all his mistakes and flounderings. Accordingly, we see a very human, full- 
blooded, idealistic, affectionate, shrewd, proud, courageous, emotionally 
and morally confused young man. In the limelight again is his passionate 
attachment to Sally Cary Fairfax, the climax of which is shown in a 
highly imaginative drawing-room scene of love and renunciation in the 
best Hollywood fashion. This particular chapter contains more fiction 
than any other in the book, and unfortunately it is the least plausible. 
Most effective treatment, on the other hand, is given to the lingering 
echo of the love affair. The chapter in question is the final one in the 
book. It carries the fitting caption “Embers.” Without burdensome em- 
broidery, the author succeeds in impressing on us quite adequately and 
convincingly that, though Washington had in the years become an im- 
passive and self-contained figure, the flame was never entirely ex- 
tinguished. 

Pier, in writing this “biography in fiction,” has Washington tell part 
of the story himself. For the rest, he calls on other persons to do the nar- 
rating. These other persons are George William Fairfax, his wife Sally, 
Christopher Gist, Mary Washington (George’s mother), Mary Philipse 
and Martha. Thus, we see Washington as he appeared to other persons 
around him and also as he views his own position and conduct, a plan 
of presentation which from the point of view of characterization certainly 
has potentialities. However, with the exception of Mary Washington, 
whose illiteracy is brought out in her language and style, no attempt was 
made by the author to vary the style of narration. In other words, the 
man of the woods, Christopher Gist, narrates in exactly the same re- 
strained and pleasant prose as the refined Sally Fairfax. Another peculi- 
arity is the author’s interspersing throughout the story his personal com- 
ments in dialogue form for the purpose of characterizing, explaining, 
criticizing, judging, justifying, or even forestalling possible criticism on 
the part of the reader. The above mentioned drawing-room scene oc- 
casions the longest of these comments, but needless to say, without in- 
creasing the plausibility of this bold flight of the imagination. The 
dialogue form of the comments is made possible in this manner: the 
author, posing as a professor of history, reads the manuscript of the story 
in installments to a critical colleague in his department, Professor Ross. 
Obviously this procedure is the outgrowth of a strong desire to create the 
impression of utmost authenticity without the help of footnotes. Under- 
standable as this desire is, we cannot help feeling that the mechanism of 
its execution, no matter how ingeniously conceived, has an unfavorable 
effect on the presentation. The author defeats his own end by constantly 
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interfering with the epic illusion. Creative literature must be convincing 
in its own right, by merit of a higher reality. No amount of personal com- 
ment by the author will change the plausibility of his story. No apologies 
or explanations are necessary for liberties taken with the exact historical 
facts, as long as the deviations serve a vital purpose in the creative process 
and enhance the inner reality of the finished product. The value of cre- 
ative writing does not depend on a slavish observance of all minutae of 
factual reality. But apart from these technical considerations, we feel in 
accord with Professor Ross who concludes that the author has been reason- 
ably successful in his attempt to offer a fuller and more sympathetic por- 
trayal of the young Washington than would be likely to emerge from an 
unadorned historical account. 

In his closing remarks, Pier (as Professor Clare) says to Ross: “Some- 
time I might carry on the story through the Revolution, with Jack Custis 
and his stepfather as the principal characters.” The portraiture of Wash- 
ington in this intended continuation should prove to be interesting ma- 
terial for comparison with the Washington of Howard Fast’s The Un- 
vanquished. To be exact, the latter treats only of a short portion of the 
War of Independence—August 27, 1776, to Christmas Day of that same 
eventful year. But fragmentary as the picture of so short a span in a man’s 
life would seemingly have to be, the picture of Washington as presented 
in The Unvanquished is probably the most compelling to date. The really 
significant thing about Fast’s novel, which contains little fiction, is the 
convincing way in which the hero’s gain in inner stature over so short a 
period is brought out. Through the unbroken chain of dismal failures from 
the New York campaign to the crossing of the Delaware, the constant 
disappointments, increasing hopelessness, uncertainty, doubt, heartache, 
loneliness and homesickness, there runs a finely spun thread of inner 
change and development. It is barely perceptible to the reader and even 
less so to Washington who was “slow at introspection, which he regarded 
as something sordid.” Yet it is there and though never dragged to the 
surface for effect, we feel, probably because of it, what the author himself 
feels according to these lines from his afterword: “But the man who had 
set out across the Delaware as a Virginia farmer, as a foxhunter, became 
on the other shore something else, a man of incredible stature, a human 
being in some ways more godly and wonderful than any other who has 
walked this earth.” 

Fast’s drawing of Washington has the sharp lines of a steel etching. 
Not without depth, the characterization is as unadorned as is indeed the 
narrative and the prose in which it is written. Possibly there is too much 
stripping of the imaginative fabric. Yet we could not say that the picture 
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before us, with all its austerity and bareness, is not alive, real and credible. 
Washington commands our sympathy throughout. He is both truly human 
and heroic. A fallible human being, knowing of his fallibility, he acts as 
only a man with a great inner faith can act, a faith which Washington 
acquired in spite of all the adversities and in spite of a lack of faith by 
others in his person. The transformation of his hot temper into an almost 
superhuman patience stands out lucidly against the somber background of 
external failure, desertion by his men, and plotting against him by his 
fellow-officers. Above the none too brilliant generalship of the confused, 
self-questioning, humble and indecisive fox-hunter, as he is called through- 
out the story to emphasize the cleavage between the born aristocrat and 
the rabble he commanded, rises the grandeur of an humble and noble 
human soul. 


IV. 


It may be assumed that Fast’s portrayal of Washington will only be 
temporarily the last. As we have seen, the urge to portray Washington 
in fiction in the réle of principal character has gathered a certain mo- 
mentum in recent years, a momentum which, if Pier’s declared intention 
is a reliable indication, may be expected to bear further fruits. It is not 
altogether surprising that writers of adult fiction have for so long shunned 
the task of writing novels specifically about Washington. In fact, the 
reasons are so obvious that they require no discussion here. But what, 
precisely, was it that brought about the change, we must ask. Did the so- 
called debunkers blast the way for the novelists and make possible the 
creation of narrative works with increasingly less of the artificially ro- 
mantic halo encountered traditionally? After all, the last three novels 
discussed came in the wake of the debunking spree. But the answer is an 
emphatic no, as brought out in Fast’s afterword to The Unvanquished: 
“All the debunking in the world cannot change the facts of his (Wash- 
ington’s) wonderful simplicity, his complete unselfishness, his humble 
respect for those who asked him to leave his home and fight a revolution.” 
Rather it was Rupert Hughes’ biography of Washington which bolstered 
to an appreciable degree the novelist’s inspiration, and Hughes’ biography, 
though new in approach, certainly was not designed to debunk. Both 
Pier and Fast made a point of paying tribute to Hughes’ splendid work 
within the covers of their respective novels.° Thus, Hughes’ effort to 


®Mrs, Babcock, who makes no reference to Hughes, informs me that she knows 
his biography only reputation. Her principal sources of information were a 
number of published letters and a “small book written by a relative of Sally Cary 
Fairfax, after her death, telling the whole story” of the love affair between Sally 
and Washington. 
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humanize the Washington of Parson Weems constitutes a common bond 
between the two most important fictional portrayals of Washington in 
America.’ Whatever their weaknesses, they represent the launching of a 
new era in the fictional portrayal of the “Father of His Country.” 


Embraced by this bond are also two foreign novels about Washington, namely 
—_ ~~~ Landes (1928) and Held seines Landes (1929), by the German writer, 
ter Bloem. 
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THE EARLY RAILROAD MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA of 

By Cuartes W. TurRNER 

sta 

The people of Virginia took steps at an early date to supplement their Bo 
waterways with roads. Colonial and post-colonial roads and turnpikes the 
stretched north and south, east and west. The first efforts had been made es 
by the various county governments, for which county road overseers were x 
appointed by the Justices of the Peace. Such roads as the Mountain Road, ~ 
Three Notched Road and many others were built and kept up by these Va 
officials long before 1800. The trails led around trees and through streams, fre 
and the carriages were often stuck in the red mud. For example, from bing 
Alexandria via Richmond into North Carolina, the road ran for miles So 
through woods of pine, oak and cedar. The path was so narrow that carts ye 
often stuck between trees. Stumps and mud made it nearly impassable; gut 
ten days were required for a journey from Baltimore to Richmond, even | 
in summer. South of Petersburg conditions were worse, the soil being low, gir 
sandy and damp; many portions of the road were almost of no economic sta 
use for a good portion of the year. cu 
With a growing demand for better transportation by land, the state was As 
urged to help, and agitation was made in the first decade of the nineteenth ha 
century for state aid. The promoters desired an agency to further water Ol 
and road transportation improvements. As a result, the General Assembly im 
created the Board of Public Works in 1816 to answer this need. A civil mx 
engineer and his corps were attached to make careful surveys of the in- 18 
ternal improvements. Most of the personnel of the Board were political ex! 
figures and stockholders in one or more of the projects. They were anxious Ja 
to further the success of the projects in which they were financially in- thi 
terested. The Board was endowed with the stock then held by the state aft 
in turnpike and canal companies which the state had already accumu- Sk 
lated in the Bank of Virginia and in the Farmers Bank of Virginia. The ex! 
rule was early established that the Board would subscribe as much as be 
two-fifths of the capital of companies chartered to build various types - 
of transportation for the state, but this fraction was not fixed and by the in 
late forties became three-fifths. = 
The state had invested in public enterprises before, for soon after the - 
establishment of the state government in 1776 Virginia owned and op- | 
erated a ten-acre grape vineyard and a gun factory. From the first years, | 
| the General Assembly had provided for ferries and roads and the next ha 
: logical step was to create a board as described above to regulate and - = 
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broaden the service long ago begun. No cry of fear of state interference or 
of control was raised by Virginia citizens; they appeared too anxious to 
receive state aid for internal improvements to bother to question the 
state’s power. 

Numbers of private companies were chartered after the advent of the 
Board of Public Works and thereafter for the building of turnpikes, and 
these put up toll gates and bridges and laid plank roads throughout the 
state. They sold stock locally and asked the General Assembly for a state 
supplement. Their roads were crude and ill-kept generally. Among these 
companies were The Chesterfield Road Company and The Shenandoah 
Vally Turnpike Company, and others. These companies received charters 
from the state and were carefully regulated. Competition between the 
various turnpikes and later with the railroad companies was always keen. 
Some of them failed because of the scarcity of funds in the hard times 
prevailing in 1819, while others had proceeded without competent en- 
gineers and funds were squandered. 

In addition to the turnpikes, three or four canals were opened in Vir- 
ginia during the decades of the canal era to tap landlocked areas of the 
state. The project which aroused most interest in the state was a canal 
cut through Central Virginia known as the James River and Kanawha. 
As early as 1716 Governor Spottswood, after a trip to the Blue Ridge, 
had suggested a water communication between the James River and the 
Ohio. The James River Canal Company was incorporated to clear and 
improve that stream. A seven-mile canal was first constructed from Rich- 
mond to Westham. The Board of Public Works took over the company in 
1823. Under this arrangement the whole project was enlarged, rebuilt and 
extended. In 1835 the canal was under new management, entitled the 
James River and the Kanawha Canal Company, but the state retained 
three-fifths of the stock. The canal was extended to Lynchburg by 1840, 
after fighting railroad interests and those who felt the task too costly. 
Slowly the company pressed out funds from local and state coffers for 
extension. Lynchburg was practically its western terminus and as a result 
became an important center of the tobacco market, with an annual in- 
spection of 15,000 to 18,000 hogsheads of tobacco. Flour was transported 
in flat boats to Richmond and it was figured that 500 of these boats were 
employed, giving work to 1,500 people. Ocean steamers could ascend the 
James River to Richmond and pick up the produce from the canal there. 
Steamboats made their appearance on these waters as early as 1810. 

For land travel, stagecoach companies provided means of travel to the 
back country by the turn of the century. Since taverns and “ordinaries” 
were often too scattered to furnish ready accommodation, stops were 
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made at farm houses along the trail. Carts pulled by oxen were common, ak 
while travelers encountered in the thoroughfares dozens of hogsheads of tac 
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a hogshead lengthwise in the center of the head and a pair of shafts at- 
tached to the protruding ends of the beam, to which oxen or horses were 
hitched. 


The mountain sections were so far from market, as late as 1840, that 
they still employed the “walk away” method, meaning that a farmer might 
market only that produce which could be driven to the coastal markets. 
Droves of hogs were driven in the late fall and winter to the Tidewater, 
furnishing a market for corn, as they passed through central Virginia. A 
farmer would not have much inducement to raise much more corn than 
for his own needs, however. Improved transportation facilities would 
mean a new day to even the back country.* 

Virginia’s economic conditions were quite like those of the other 
southern states at the beginning of the railroad era. Rivers, canals and 
roads were not enough to meet the needs of Tidewater or hinterland 
farmers for means of transportation of the staples and livestock in ex- 
change for manufactured products from Europe and the North. A further 
factor having its effect on the transportation problem was that land in 
the Tidewater and lower Piedmont sections of Virginia was fast becoming 
_ exhausted, and the farmers of the area were moving westward, while the 
coastal cities greatly envied the expanding trade of such cities as New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore and wished to share in it. The 
citizens of eastern Virginia felt that railroads would do the job and solve 
the state’s overland transportation problem. The Tidewater cities were 
first to give their attention to railroad building. Various railroads would 
eventually link into systems running north and south, then east and west, 
though no central system was planned at the time. All the railroads were 
local projects. There was little, if any, concerted action, for the roads 
were to benefit only the towns they connected. With the addition of state 
aid, gradually a broader view was taken. Consolidation of rail lines came 
very slowly, even in Virginia’s Tidewater lines, for several reasons. First, 
the lack of broad vision; secondly, the absence of sufficient available 
capital to invest in such slow-paying projects, and finally, the fact that 
coastwise and canal transportation in a measure met the needs, and many 
able Virginians had bet on those means of transportation and were re- 

luctant to have competition. The delay in railroad development in the 


1Dozier, H. D., A History of the Atlantic Coastline Railroad, New York, N. Y., 
Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1920, 1-21; Martin, J., New and Comprehensive Gazet- 
tier of Virginia (found in Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia) 95-100; 
Meyer, B. fr and McGill, C. E., Transportation in the U. S. Before 1860; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Carnegie Institute, 1917; Ringwalt, J. L., Development of Trans- 
portation Systems in the U. S., Philadelphia, Penn., by author, 1888, 1-75. Dun- 
away, W. F., History of James River and Kanawha Canal, New York, a. Be 
Columbia University, 1922. 
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back country resulted because of the jealousy of other states’ intrusion in 
Virginia trade, a conviction that federal aid was unconstitutional, and the 
rivalry between eastern and western sections of the state.” 


By the early twenties of the last century it was plainly evident that Vir- 
ginia could well use more and better means of transportation. Let us see 
what efforts were made to bring the first railroads to Virginia. Individuals 
and group mectings urged the development of railroad transportation. 
Representatives of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company had ap- 
peared before the General Assembly as early as 1827 and requested the 
right to lay a railroad via Harper’s Ferry to the Ohio River. The charter 
was granted allowing the B. & O. the right to lay its rails to the neighbor- 
hood of the mouth of the Little Kanawha River. Richmond and Norfolk 
groups, in and out of the Assembly, opposed the invasion by an out-of- 
state line, declaring the road would only draw more trade toward Balti- 
more. Instead, J. Cocke, a member of the General Assembly, favored the 
support of home railroad developments in the western counties. For as 
he said, “The storm is already gathering for dissolution of the empire, 
why throw further bids for it.’* 


The experiments with railroads in England and Baltimore were noted 
in the Virginia papers. One writer mentioned the fact that such experi- 
ments had proved a success; but that if ever trains speeded at 60 miles 
per hour, all the occupants would be killed. Apart from such grim pros- 
pects, it was clear that railroad transportation was succeeding wagon and 
water transportation.‘ 


Among the ardent advocates of railroad building, none spoke more 
loudly than Moncure Robinson, a European-trained civil engineer, who 
was a Virginian by birth and was one of three brothers, all of whom 
figured in the transportation history of Virginia. Robinson lamented the 
waste of Virginia’s revenues on canals and spoke in favor of the new mode 
of travel. Upon returning to America, he was engaged in the building of 
a railroad in Pennsylvania and later several in Virginia.® 


The first recorded railroad meetings were held in 1829-30 in Jefferson, 
Frederick, and Shenandoah Counties to incorporate a company for the 
building of a railroad from the Potomac River to Staunton and thence 
to the Ohio, a 350-mile line at an estimated cost of $20,000 per mile. 


2Dozier, History of Atlantic Coastline Railroad, 10, 21. 

8Cocke, James. Extention of Potomac and Staunton Railroad Company to the 
Ohio River, 1831, 5-6. (A pamphlet on file in the Virginia State Library.) 

*Richmond Enquirer, January 16, 1830. (Copies are on file in above library.) 


5William and Mary Quarterly, Richmond, Virginia, William Byrd Press, 1929, 
(2) I, 241-249. 
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This was a very ambitious start, for no lines in the nation yet were so long. 
The General Assembly refused it a charter, regarding it as a grandiose, 
fantastic dream.® 

A more modest beginning had to be made than that scheme mentioned 
above and the Chesterfield Coalfield Railroad, chartered in 1828, was the 
result. The thirteen-mile line was to haul coal from the Chesterfield coal 
pits to Richmond. Moncure Robinson was civil engineer. Upon com- 
pletion of the line without any financial aid from the state, the flat cars 
pulled by mules over wooden rails earned regular dividends for the stock- 
holders of the company. In 1848 it was consolidated with the Danville 
Railroad Company, never having employed any steam for locomotion." 
The railroad movement was encouraged by such an humble beginning.® 

The Chesterfield showed what rails would do. Other schemes were be- 
ginning near at hand. The Petersburg and Roanoke Railroad Company 
was next to receive its charter, in February 1830. People of Petersburg 
and vicinity held meetings urging this railroad and petitioned the General 
Assembly for help. They stated their aim very clearly as being the desire 
to tap the trade of Roanoke County, N. C. and to divert trade from the 
Dismal Swamp Canal. There had been intense rivalry between these two 
cities reaching back to the Revolution. However, little, if any, opposition 
to this project was voiced in the Assembly. The road was to extend from 
Petersburg to the North Carolina line. When ten miles were completed, 
the company could begin operation. Rates were regulated by the Board 
of Public Works so that the company could declare a dividend of as much 
as six per cent after paying working expenses. All equipment was to be 
purchased, all works built by the company, and the property was vested 
in the company for all time. The latter was personal estate and free from 
all taxes. The charter was amended several years later to allow the build- 
ing of a branch line from the intersection with the Portsmouth and 
Roanoke to Weldon. This charter was to be followed closely in the writing 
of later ones for other railroads.® 

The stockbooks were opened in Petersburg and points along the way 
and by midsummer of 1830, $325,000, including the state’s part, had 
been subscribed. A stockholder was allowed to pay ten dollars a share 
down and the rest in instalments and upon call, the shares being $100 


®Cocke, op. cit. 

"W. and M. Serre, (2) I, 245-247; Acts of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, 1847-48, 184. 

8Richmond Enquirer, Dec. 17, 1833. 

*Dozier: op. cit., 22-23; Acts of the Assembly, 1829-30, 59; Richmond Enquirer, 
December 17, 1833. 
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each. Several thousand dollars’ worth of shares were sold in England. 
It was felt that the stock was quickly taken in spite of the sparse settle- 
ments along the line.*°® 


The survey for the routes from the Rowan to the Nottaway Rivers was 
completed by the Fall of 1830. Most of the land for the rights-of-way 
was given gratuitously.’? The state subscribed to two-fifths of its stock, 
and in order to obtain the money, it agreed to borrow $80,000, using the 
stock as collateral. Two of the five members of the Board of Directors 
of the company were selected by the Board of Public Works. 


Farmers aided the building with their slaves. Pine trees from the forests 
along the line were cut for the ties, while the light, sandy nature of the 
soil facilitated the preparation of the roadbed. One-half of the fifty-nine 
miles was opened to the public in October 1832, when daily trains were 
placed in service to carry passengers and freight. The engines were im- 
ported from England, capable of making a speed of twelve miles an hour. 
The cost had exceeded the original estimate by very little.‘* The line was 
completed in 1833. 


Passengers commented on the fast and safe speed offered by the rail- 
road. Five or six cars loaded with passengers and freight would leave 
Petersburg for Weldon in the morning and the train would return with 
a cargo from the latter point in the late afternoon. Land formerly lying 
idle was brought again into use. Improved transportation reduced the 
freight cost on fertilizer, and submarginal lands were being made to 
yield profits.?* Charles W. Shaw made a survey of the railroad for the 
Board of Public Works and reported that the line was meeting public 
expectations, that delays and acidents were few and that any decayed 
superstructure was replaced quickly and the bridges were well built. 
Finally, to this railroad and to the Camden and Amboy, Congress had 
granted the privilege of carrying the mail, which was further proof of the 
safety of the railroad.** 

A number of difficulties beset the venture. Three of these were the 
competition created by the opening of the Portsmouth and Roanoke 
Railroad Company, the need for heavy rails and the perennial contro- 
versy over the mails, which will be dealt with elsewhere.'® In spite of 


10°Dozier, ibid, 23; Richmond Enquirer, November 26, 1830. 

11Richmond Enquirer, November 19, 1830. 

12Dozier, op. cit., 30-31; Richmond Daily Dispatch, November 16, 1832. 

18Richmond Enquirer, Auguet 23, 1833. 

14Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, 1836, 451. (On file in Virginia State Library.) 

15Dozier, op. cit., 30-31. 
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these difficulties, a dividend of ten per cent was declared in 1835; thus 
the shares went up to $113 the following year.*® Only in 1837—a de- 
pressed year—did it have to pay its dividend in script, while the follow- 
ing year a dividend of three per cent was declared. In 1842, T-rails were 
desired for which the company borrowed $100,000. However, in a month 
or so the idea was given up and flat rails were used instead. Some of the 
stockholders were dissatisfied and voted to borrow money in order to re- 
lay the track with heavier rails. The cost of building the Weldon Bridge 
was an added expense. Receipts had fallen off while competition forced 
a freight rate reduction of thirty per cent. The state came to the com- 
pany’s rescue and increased its share of stock in the Petersburg and Roa- 
noke to three-fifths. With this relief the company worked its way out of 
financial worries for the rest of the period.*” 


There were some who declared that the road was poorly managed; but 
in spite of its drawbacks it had certain substantial advantages, such as 
the fact that the Petersburg and Roanoke was the first railroad in the 
state to which the people and the state turned their attention and to 
which they subscribed liberally. The initial cost of building was less than 
the amount required to build roads further west because it was built in 
the comparatively flat country of the Tidewater. 

The General Assembly provided for a second railroad during 1831-32 
session. This was the 200-mile Lynchburg and New River line from Lynch- 
burg to the extreme southwestern part of the state. Stockbooks were to 
be opened along the proposed route to secure $100-shares in the $600,000 
project. Upon selling of 1,000 shares, the company was to elect a presi- 
dent and five directors to arrange the company’s business. Private land 
was to be taken with full protection to ornamental trees, fences and build- 
ings guaranteed. Land “damages” would be valued by five freeholders. 
The company was to provide road crossings and the rates charged the 
public for transportation would be subject to the regulation of the Board 
of Public Works. A time limit of three years for beginning and of ten 
years for completion was placed on the company.**® 

Meetings held in Lynchburg and Richmond during May, 1831, testify 
to the keen interest certain Virginia citizens had in the Lynchburg and 
New River line. The editor of the Richmond Enquirer declared that this 
railroad would secure the produce for even the wholesale markets on 
Cary Street of Richmond and would become a successful competitor of 


16American Railway Journal, April 12, 1836; Richmond Enquirer, December 
20, 1836. (Both are in Virginia State Library.) 


17Dozier, op. cit., 32; American Railway Journal, April 12, 1856. 
18 Acts of the Assembly, 1830-31, 167-178. 
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the James River Canal.'® However, the project bogged down; for this 
road was too far west and cut into too rough territory. More lines must 
be built in the East first; then east and west chains could link mountains 
and coast as this sought to do. This road failed to receive sufficient funds 
to meet the initial cost for building the first stretch. 


Other charters were granted during the same session of the Assembly; 
one was for the Staunton and Potomac Railroad with a capital stock of 
$1,500,000 and with the proviso that none of the railroad’s by-laws should 
be contrary to the will and spirit of the Virginia state constitution.?° 
Several other railroads were chartered, such as the Loudoun, Goochland, 
Tuckahoe and South Anna, Winchester and Potomac, and Portsmouth 
and Roanoke Railroad Companies, the last two of which were incor- 
porated and built. 


The Winchester and Potomac Railroad Company was to be a thirty- 
two-mile line to extend from Harper’s Ferry to Winchester. Colonel 
Claudius Crozet was to survey its route, and the cost was estimated at 
$11,000 per mile.?* The charter was similar to those already granted, 
with the exception of a provision that the stockholders’ votes would be 
limited to one vote for the first ten shares and one vote for every five 
shares above that number. 


Meanwhile the local newspaper editors of Winchester and Richmond 
favored the railroad. Their arguments ran as follows: legislative action 
means long delays; the state abounds in the necessary raw material; the 
cost of transportation for farm produce can be cut from twenty-five to 
fifteen cents a bushel; and the James River and Kanawha Canal will 
never realize its destiny.2* Stockbooks were opened in November 1831 
and $100,000 more than was required for opening was taken. The state 
took one-fourth of the $300,000 capital stock and individuals in Rich- 
mond purchased 1196 shares. Already Richmond was trying to divert 
trade from Baltimore by supporting a rival road. The actual building 
was begun and some citizens urged extension of the tracks to the Ten- 
nessee state line.?* 


Favored by easy curves and grades, the Winchester and Potomac was 
built rapidly. An excellent masonry job was done on the culverts, viaducts 
and abutments. Much credit was due its chief engineer. The state engineer, 


19Richmond Enquirer, May 13, 20, 21, 1831. 

20Acts of the Assembly, 1830-31, 178. 

21Jbid. 187. 

22Richmond Enquirer, October 15, 1831. 

237bid, November 23, 1831. The W. and P. did not connect with the B. and O. 
this early. 
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Charles Shaw, after the usual survey, reported the road had the best 
structure and material in the state. On the other hand, the rolling stock 
was found to be too light, and the freezing in winter of the engines’ water 
supply neecssitated the employment of horses for pulling the cars. The ap- 
plication of the brake would often derail the engine. A second batch of 
equipment ordered from England brought several engines which consumed 
less fuel and exerted less destructive action on the roadbed itself. The 
road was completed to Harper’s Ferry in 1836, where a viaduct of six 
spans of 126-feet each connected it with the B. & O. tracks.?* 


This short thirty-two mile line was the first to strike west. In the early 
forties, it had its difficulties, though it was well-managed. First there was 
the matter of conquering the terrain; then the capital outlay proved too 
small; the freight rates of seven cents a ton-mile were found to be too low, 
and finally, the waning state interest soon saw it an arm of the B. & O. 
merely feeding Virginia produce to Baltimore. Far away though the 
James River and Kanawha Canal appeared to be, still some of its stock- 
holders complained of the competition that the Winchester and Potomac 
Company would afford their special interest—the canal. To induce more 
trade over their road, the Winchester and Potomac offered to ship plaster 
free over its line, figuring that more flour trade would result therefrom.?° 
In spite of the 1837 depression, the road survived with its meager $300,000 
capital. Certain factors began to aid it. The B. & O. connection added 
business, while the W. and P. line ran through a rich farm country which 
used its rails more and more. It pleaded loud and long for an extension 
to Strasburg; the Assembly turned a deaf ear; instead the Assembly 
threatened to sell the company out to the B. & O. The financial reports 
through 1844 show no great profits, yet the Winchester and Potomac re- 
mained independent and was able in the fifties to pile up profits. 

Meanwhile Richmond citizens were placing bets on other rail lines such 
as the Richmond and Turkey Isle Railroad. Some of these failed to 
materialize, while others of the later schemes did succeed.** The Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac, chartered in 1834, was one of these. 
This was to be a part of the north-south line stretching from Washington 
to Weldon. Several earlier acts, one passed early in 1832, had provided for 
a line to be run part of the way.?’ Stockbooks were opened to raise the 
capital stock. In addition, the charter contained a new type of clause 
which was to cause trouble. The clause provided that for a period of 


24Twentieth Annual Report . . ., 1836, 16-17, 447-448. 
25Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Ibid, 1841, 332-333. 
26Fournal of the House of Delegates, 1831-32, 256. 

27 Ibid, 263. 
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thirty years no other railroad was to be chartered to run between Rich- 
mond and Washington.** This appears to be the first and last monopoly 
clause of its kind in the early railroad charters. It was slipped in and 
passed unnoticed by the Assemblymen. On the strength of this right, 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Company contested with a 
competitor, the Louisa Railroad Company, chartered in 1836, the right 
to build a line from Taylorsville, a point on the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac, to Gordonsville. Later, the Louisa Railroad wished 
to extend eastward to Richmond, and the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
and Potomac protested. The case was eventually taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which declared the clause unlawful. This 
case has been treated elsewhere in some detail.?® Assemblymen were more 
on their guard later to prevent such clauses so as to avoid similar disputes. 
This measure would surely give undue advantage to one road and set a 
precedent, leading to the hampering of internal improvements in the 
state. The remainder of the R. F. and P. charter was like those mentioned 
earlier. 


Hardly had the charter been granted before a group of the R. F. and P. 
enthusiasts met at Hanover Courthouse and urged rapid promotion of 
this road and even the securing of federal aid to build a railroad from the 
Potomac River to New Orleans.*° In a more modest manner, Governor 
John Floyd, in his annual message of the same year, urged the consoli- 
dation of the R. F. and P. with the Petersburg and Roanoke Railroad.** 


While officials and stockholders had dreams, Moncure Robinson and 
his assistants made the surveys for the R. F. and P. line from Richmond 
to Fredericksburg, a distance of over forty miles. The cost was estimated 
at $650,000.*? Ten days after opening the stockbooks, $305,200 had been 
subscribed, with the state taking two-fifths. The people of Richmond ap- 
pear to have bought too few shares and were urged to subscribe more 
liberally. However, by January 1835 the necessary stock was secured and 
the shares sold at $107 per share. The first section of twenty-seven miles 
(to Taylorsville) was placed under contract December 27, 1834, and lots 
were purchased above H Street in Richmond on which the necessary 
shops, warehouses, turntable and depot were placed. To effect trans- 


28Acts of the Assembly, 1833, 127. 

2°Turner, C. W., The Louisa Railroad, 1836-1850. (A thesis completed in 1940, 
a copy of which may be found in Virginia State Library.) p. 28, U. S. Supreme 
Court, 13, Harvard, 71. : 

80 Richmond Enquirer, July 30, 1833. 

31Fournal of the House of Delegates, 1833-34, doc. 1, pp. 2-3. (Copies i in be 
ginia State Library) 

32Twentieth Annual Report . . . 1836, 127. 
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portation from the terminus of the road to Washington, a contract was 
entered into with Messrs. Edwin Potter and Company, who agreed to take 
passengers by stage and boat to and from the above points. Land “dam- 
ages” caused little trouble and a connection with the Petersburg and 
Richmond was planned.** 

Engines were purchased in England and the cars were made in the 
North or locally.** Actual operation began late in 1835. Aquia Creek was 
reached in 1842 and closer contact with Washington was made. The 
R. F. and P. was destined to be always a short and important railroad 
carrying trade from Washington south and had no strong competitors. 
The first twenty-seven-mile stretch from Richmond to Taylorsville had no 
difficult grades. Shaw reported this and said the curvatures were good, 
but he insisted that the materials used for building were of poor grade. 
The use of green wood for fuel was declared the cause for the lack of 
speed. Finally, Shaw loudly praised the first American engine purchased 
by the company in New Castle, Delaware. With this new type of engine, 
curves could be turned with more ease.** With the use of light rails, twenty 
per cent of the power of the engine was lost and the carriage of heavy 
weights was limited.*® 

The R. F. and P. never seemed to lack funds for extension and im- 
provement and dividends were regularly forthcoming.*’ Additional ob- 
ligations could therefore be assumed, such as the handling of transpor- 
tation for the Louisa Railroad and the hauling of mail. The two obliga- 
tions gave the R. F. and P. some difficulties. 

A third line, (the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad Company, char- 
tered in 1836) made up what came to be known as the eastern coastline 
chain. The capital amounted to $300,000 but could be increased to 
$800,000; $150,000 would be needed before the company could be in- 
corporated. Cash deposits of five dollars were required on each $100- 
share of stock. The rest was to be paid in twenty-dollar instalments at 
six-month intervals or at the call of the directors. Those who refused to 
pay up their requisitions were to allow their shares to be sold at auction. 
This method of stock collection was being used by the former lines as 
well, so this feature was not new.*® 


387 bid, 127-132. 

34Twentieth Annual Report . . . 1836, 132. 

1836, 448-450. 

36Twenty-sixth Annual Report . .. 1842, 333-334. 

37House Journal, 1841-42, doc. 11, p. 7. 

38Charter of the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad Company; 7-11. (Found in 
Virginia State Library.) 
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The charter of this company shows how experience in railroading made 
possible the use of extra safeguards by the Assembly to meet certain 
problems. Therefore, it is desirable to give more space to the details of 
this document. The right of eminent domain was granted except in Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, where tracks could not be laid in the streets with- 
out the consent of the councils of the respective city governments. Eighty- 
foot right-of-ways would be cut and one and a half acres would be al- 
lowed for the necessary building. If any dispute arose as to “damage,” 
the usual board of five would be appointed to assess it. Local material 
was to be used with the usual precautions taken to protect an owner’s 
property. The right was given to cross public roads, provided no altera- 
tions which inconvenienced the public were made.*® Bridges large enough 
to accommodate the other types of travel were to be built, for which toll 
might be charged.*® The method of counting votes was similar to that in 
other charters mentioned above, with the additional provision that no 
stockholders could have more than sixty votes.*? The rates of eight cents 
and ten cents were to be charged and a charge of fifty cents extra would 
be necessary should a passenger travel less than ten miles and fifteen per 
cent dividends were the maximum allowed.*? Moncure Robinson made 
a survey of the best possible route for the railroad and estimated the cost 
for building at $600,000, which included the cost of bridging several 
streams. The two streams needing the largest bridges were the James and 
Appomattox Rivers.** With the use of slaves, the company provided a 
good roadbed, but a cheap superstructure. The first daily trips by light 
engines were made in 1836, traveling the first twenty-mile stretch, trans- 
porting eighteen to twenty tons in two and a half hours for the round 
trip and burning a half cord of wood.** 


By 1838 the whole line was complete except the James River bridge, 
which when finished in August 1838 measured 2,850 feet in length.*® The 
same year the Chesterfield Coalfield Railroad agreed to transport all of 
its coal by way of the new line. A slight elevation of the Chesterfield line 
permitted the Richmond and Petersburg to pass beneath, facilitating the 
loading of the coal and lessening the danger of collision.*® 


397 bid, 11-22. 

25. 

26. 

42] bid, 27. 

*8Report of Moncure Robinson, C. E., December 19, 1835. (Found in Virginia 
State Library) 
cme Eighteenth and Nineteenth Annual Report . . ., 1833-35, 44-46, 

, 465. 

*5Richmond Enquirer, May 18, August 31, 1838. 

*6Dozier, op. cit., 40. 
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A debt had accumulated during the depression of 1837, but by 1840 
the stock was selling better and Colonel Claudius Crozet could report 
the road nearly free of debt and paying a dividend of six per cent.*” With 
the increased revenues the first small English engines could be replaced 
by larger and better ones. Funds were always being spent to keep the 
bridges in repair. The old wagon bridge at Petersburg was destroyed by 
a freshet in January 1840, and additional money had to be spent re- 
building it. The following three year’s revenues declined as a result of poor 
econoinic conditions during 1841 and to the bad condition of the tracks. 
To encourage travel and trade in order to make up these deficiencies, a 
short line was built to Port Walthall, near the junction of the James and 
Appomattox Rivers, while a steam tug was purchased for towing vessels 
into port. The $40,000 investment soon proved its worth in increased 
trade for the company. The company invested funds in the Norfolk and 
Port Walthall Steamboat Association in order to prevent any combina- 
tion being formed with the association and any other lines hostile to the 
railroad’s interest. This investment also proved financially sound.** 


Another railroad chartered during the same period was the Portsmouth 
and Roanoke Railroad Company. It was not in the north and south chain 
which was forming, but rather served one corner of the state running 
from the coast into- the state of North Carolina. From the first, it was 
destined to compete for the same trade and travel that the Petersburg 
lines were bidding for. The stock was taken fairly quickly in the $500,000 
enterprise. Walter Gwynn surveyed the first section and the tracks were 
laid between Portsmouth and Suffolk. The grades were not severe, and 
the superstructure was made of wood because of the scarcity of stone. It 
was figured that this part would have to be renewed every six years. 
Bridges were built over the Blackwater, Meherrin and Nottoway Rivers. 
Brick shops for repair were erected at Portsmouth as well as a blacksmith 
shop and an iron foundry. Depots were placed there, at Carsons, Black- 
water, Nottoway and on the Roanoke River. The completion was planned 
for 1836.*° 


At one time 300 hands with thirty carts and forty horses were employed 
in the building of this railroad,®° already heralded as the great western 


~ 4tReport ort of Col. Claudius Crozet, C. E.; Twenty-fifth Annual Report . . ., 
1840, 507-508. (Both found in Virginia State Library 


*8Dozier, op. cit., 42-43. 
og eee Eighteenth and Nineteenth Annual Report . . ., 1833-35, 470- 
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railway. So rapid was its advance that Governor Floyd could point with 
pride to the Portsmouth and Roanoke in his message to the General 
Assembly in 1836, saying engines were daily making trips over the first 
fifty-nine miles of this grand road, bringing back many fields into culti- 
vation.** Agricultural societies favored this endeavor and the Fall meeting 
of the Albemarle Agricultural Society went on record as favoring the in- 
crease in the number of railroads striking west.°* 

The Portsmouth and Roanoke planned connections with other lines. 
In a Danville convention held October 5, 1835, many notable figures 
urged a railroad from Danville to Evansham in Wythe County which 
would intersect the former road. Colonel George Townes was appointed 
chairman, after which a survey, made by Crozet, was studied. In this 
document it was declared that the length of this railroad would be 160 
miles with a seventy-five-foot grade per mile, costing $14,000 per mile. 
The estimated traffic was 150,000 tons of freight while receipts from 
passengers of $600,000 annually were expected. Connections were to be 
made with the several railroads mentioned above and the Greensville and 
Roanoke Railroad of North Carolina would eventually provide a con- 
tinuous line to the deep south. The social advantages, the diffusion of 
knowledge and defense values were stressed and all for only $2,000,000 of 
capital outlay.°* A second convention of which P. H. Fontaine was 
chairman was held in Henry County in November where the sentiment 
in favor of extension was expressed. Delegates were appointed to attend 
the General Assembly and a petition was drawn up requesting a state 
charter for the line.5* Other connections were planned with the Ports- 
mouth and Roanoke later. The above extension failed to gain approval, 
for the General Assembly apparently heeded the note sounded by Charles 
Shaw, C. E., when he warned the state of the danger of chartering too 
many roads in one area.*® 

The Portsmouth Railroad, in spite of the cheapness and quickness of 
construction, as well as the perpetual freedom from taxation granted in 


‘its charter, nevertheless soon had several hard problems to face, one of 


which caused its failure. The Petersburg and Roanoke proved to be its 


51 First Annual of the Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad; House Journal, 
; American Beacon (Portsmouth), October 31, 1834. 


52House Journal, 1836-37, doc. 1, pp. 2-3. 

53Virginia Advocate (Charlottesville), October 23, 1835. (Copies in Virginia 
University Library, Charlottesville, Va.) 
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chief rival. Fares were cut and disputes arose over the common use of the 
Weldon Bridge. The General Assembly threatened fines if the companies 
did not stop this friction. The Portsmouth Company, suffering declining 
returns during the late thirties, was forced to borrow repeatedly. Stock- 
holders became discouraged. Continually, the balance sheet showed red 
and the line fell into a dilapidated condition. Transportation became 
uncertain. The actual war with Francis Rives, which led to the taking 
over of the railroad by the Board of Public Works for a debt owed the 
state in 1846 is a long story itself. A new company was organized upon 
the purchase of the old Portsmouth and Roanoke, by the city of Ports- 
mouth. It was called the Seaboard and Roanoke, and was to write quite 
a different record.** 

Many meetings were held and surveys were made for railroads never 
built. A charter was even granted after several unsuccessful attempts for 
the Danville and Evansham Railroad, spoken of above, in 1836. This 
charter had a number of peculiar provisions which are worth mentioning 
since they showed that the assemblymen were becoming more careful 
in the granting of franchises. Tolls were to be reduced after the profit in 
any one year equaled fifteen per cent of its capital. The actual time 
allowed for beginning the building of this road was five years and twenty 
years for completion. If any death was caused by a track obstruction, 
placed there by human hands, death without benefit of clergy was | 
threatened by the state.°® 

Great interest was shown by some in this railroad. Petersburg bought 
$175,000 worth of stock in the company, while Richmond bought more 
slowly.®® Several reasons were given for the reluctance of the latter. Some 
men were still investing in the James River and Kanawha Canal; others 
thought Norfolk might profit from the proposed road. One can see here 
the rival interests hard at work to gain support for their projects.*® Sur- 
veys were made, estimates of cost and possible business calculated; yet 
the capital failed to materialize. Later roads would have to take up where 
these beginning steps had broken a path.** 

The people of Petersburg, Danville and Farmville wished to have a 
connecting link of railroads; meetings were held, surveys made, and the 
General Assembly was called on to help during 1836-1837.°* The Assembly 


57 American Railway Journal, January 19, 1856. 
58Acts of the Assembly, 1836, 113. 

59Richmond Daily Compiler, October 10, 1836. 
®°Richmond Enquirer, August 5, 1836. 
®1Twentieth Annual Report . . ., 1836, 375-384. 
®2Richmond Enquirer, December 20, 1836. 
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provided for its own survey with Charles Shaw in charge. After Shaw’s 
report, two separate acts provided for the Farmville and Danville Rail- 
road with $1,500,000 capital and the Petersburg and Southwestern Rail- 
road with $1,000,000 capital.** These railroads also failed to come into 
operation, but the plans show the great pressure of the localities, es- 
pecially in the southside, already suffering from overcropping, to improve 
transportation facilities. 

In northern Virginia, people appeared to be less interested during the 
thirties in railroads, but there were groups wishing to be liberated from 
isolation. As early as 1836 surveys were made for the Fredericksburg and 
Alexandria.** They covered two routes, the ridge and the river routes. 
No more was heard of the plan, though the Potomac fishing industry 
was supposed to benefit greatly from this line.*® 

In the same region the Rappahannock and Blue Ridge Railroad was 
planned, which was to run from Fredericksburg to the eastern side of the 
Blue Ridge. The survey was made by the R. F. and P. Company, and the 
estimated cost was $14,777 a mile.** Again, support was lacking to put 
this line through. 


Through central Virginia, besides the successful Louisa Railroad, to be 
called the Virginia Central Railroad after 1850, surveys were made for 
the Farmville and Gartersville as well as the Scottsville and Staunton 
lines. Such strategic lines were not developed and the possibility of se- 
curing fresh vegetables and strawberries by means of them, for eastern 
towns, lay in the distant future.*’ 


Several short lines did become a reality in the extreme eastern part of 
the state to serve the area from the fall line to the coast in an east and 
west route. The first to be urged was the Richmond and Yorktown, about 
which the state engineer was in doubt as to whether the travel and trade 
would be sufficient to justify it. Yet the survey was made and incor- 
poration followed. This road proved unprofitable, for water transporta- 
tion seemed sufficient to serve the area.** Close by, a successful road was 
chartered entitled the City Point Railroad, to provide a track from City 
Point to Richmond, to be opened by 1838 and completed in 10 years. 
The capital stock was taken to the amount of $150,000, the amount 


63Acts of the Assembly, 1836, 1837, 100-119, 121. 
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®5Twentieth Annual Report . . ., 1836, 390-396, 

®6Twentieth Annual Report . . ., 1836, 426, 430. 

®7Nineteenth Annual Report . , 1835, 173; ibid, om 24-30; for the story 
of the Virginia Central Railroad see Turner, Charles W., “The Louisa Railroad 


1836-50,” North Carolina Historical Review, January, 1947 
68 Acts of the Assembly, 1836, 41. 
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granted by the charter, and the road was duly opened.*®® 

The Clover Hill Railroad Company was the only other successful one, 
chartered in the early period, to do transportation for this coastal area. 
Chartered in 1841, the Clover Hill extended from Osborne’s on the James 
River to Richmond, an eleven-mile line, for the primary purpose of 
carrying coal to the state capitol.7° 

Other railroad plans were allowed merely to pass through the legis- 
lative hopper during the booming early and middle thirties. They failed 
to get any further because of the lack of capital or the development of a 
feeling that another means of transportation, possibly a railroad already 
in operation, would serve their purpose sufficiently. A list of those paper 
railroad companies are listed in the footnote below.** Several differences 
might be noted in their charters. The Richmond and Roanoke could 
require five dollars per $100-share on its stock and the stockholders of the 
Manchester Turnpike might transfer their stock to the proposed com- 
pany.’ The rates to be charged by the Heningsville line were to be higher, 
at twelve and a half cents a mile for passengers and twenty-five cents per 
ton-mile for freight.7* Finally, the Eastern Shore Railroad stockholders 
were not to be taxed on their shares and lateral lines might be placed 
where necessary.** 

All the bills which provided for railroad surveys and regulations, gave 
evidence that Virginia was wide awake to the need of installing a new 
means of transportation, very new in the world, even in England. The 
half dozen or so lines built by 1846 were destined to render a great 
service to Virginia and to the nation. With the swell of prosperity in the 
middle thirties, the movement for a railway system developed more 
rapidly. People received higher prices for their produce, and the big aim 


69Jbid, 1836-1837, 123. 
70Switzler, W. F., Report on the Internal Commerce of the U. S., 20. 


71Early Railroad Companies Capital 
Heningsville (Portsmouth to Backwater) 30,000 
Smithfield (Smithfield to W. & P. R. R.)..........-.-...----- 25,000 
Glen Leonard (Kanawha to Coal River) ....................--.:.-:s-sseseeoseeeseneees 50,000 
Richmond and Roanoke River 300,000 
Eastern Shore (Cherrystone to Va. and Md. Line)..........................0-000 800,000 
Suffolk (Suffolk to Portsmouth) 6,000 
Winterpock (Cox’s Coal Pit to Appomattox) ...................-.-escee-eseeeeee 50,000 


Acts of the Assembly, 1835-1836, 36, 129, 131, 156, 166, 194; ibid, 1836-1837, 
124, ibid, 1838, 77. 

72Nineteenth and Twentieth Annual Reports . . ., 1835-1836, 131. 

78Twentieth and Twenty-fifth Annual Reports . . ., 1836-1837, 113. 


74] bid, 1835-1836, 13. 
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was to get it to Richmond, Norfolk, Fredericksburg, and even to Balti- 
more. We see these trade centers, along with Portsmouth and Alexandria, 
gradually linked with rails of iron. 

The state aided generously with the purchase of shares for which it 
often had to borrow money, and further loans were granted to help 
support the railroad in its beginning years. This financial aid was pro- 
vided through the Board of Public Works. The state accumulated these 
funds from its regular revenues, and the federal government had just 
paid to each state some of its surplus in several instalments,’* which 
further added to the funds available for internal improvements. The As- 
sembly fought hard over the various projects, each member promoting 
his local railroad scheme. The Governor’s speeches contained requests for 
certain lines. Governor David Campbell, in his address to the Assembly 
in 1838, contained these urgings, but the Board of Public Works was told 
to scan carefully both the number of companies incorporated and the 
need for more control over those already formed. Accidents should be 
kept to a minimum. Furthermore, no road should be run unless that line 
offered definite advantages over those means of transportation already 
in operation in a particular area. This was sound advice and showed also 
that the governors knew the value of the railroads.’® 


With the burst of the boom in 1837, the railroads felt the crash as did 
all business enterprise. Receipts declined, debts piled up, and railroad 
building decreased. Bank failure as well as bad crops had contributed to 
the disaster. Few are the demands for new lines or even extensions 
through this next six or seven-year period. Dividends could be paid, in 
several cases, only in scrip. Some of the railroad companies had opened 
for business but a few months prior to this crisis. It is a wonder that they 
survived at all, yet every line which had opened survived and continued 
into the forties, generally with disappointed, anxious stockholders and 
depreciated rolling stock. Only two lines, the City Point and the Clover 
Hill Railroads, were chartered and built between 1838 and 1843. 


The emphasis was first placed on completing those lines already begun, 
extending them somewhat, and providing shorter lines that might be 


75Virginia received $2,198,427 in this way from the Federal government in 1837, 
which was used to increase the banking capital of the state. Some of the bank stock 
was turned over to the internal improvement fund and one outright loan was made 
to the Richmond and Petersburg ce ye in 1837 of $98,000. It seems impossible 
to find the exact sum of this fund which was invested from year to year in railroads, 
however one of the chief sources of state income in 1855 was the “surplus revenue 
internal improvement fund” of $162,591 and in 1857 of $130,000. E. G. Bourne, 
re of Surplus Revenue of 1837, New York, N. Y. G. P. Putnam Sons, 1885, 

18-220. 


16House Journal, 1841-1842, doc. 10, p. 7. 
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included im longer lines later. The City Point and Clover Hill Railways 
were finding it exceedingly hard to raise their capital.*7 The governors 
of the period sensed the severity of the crisis on railroads and Governor 
John Rutherford, in his 1841 message to the Assembly, urged the state 
to support the movement in spite of the economic setbacks.*® Governor 
James McDowell declared that internal improvements were necessary 
and he was proud that the state had a principal interest of three-fifths in 
most of them. As a result, he made the somewhat too cheerful claim that 
Virginia, with ten years of railroad development, had seen the assessed 
land valuation, stretching from the coast to the foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies, improve from $16,000,000 c_ ninety-two cents an acre to $39,- 
400,000 or one dollar and forty cents an acre in 1844.7° Though the last 
assertion may over-emphasize the part placed by railroads, yet it does 
mean that railroads had a significant part in soil improvement, produc- 
tion of larger crops, and the raising of general land values through the 
area. 

The significant developments in the early railroad movement in Vir- 
ginia were: (1) The railroad movement began with Virginia localities 
which felt the need for a more efficient means of transportation and 
which saw the rail projects in England and the North, and were willing 
to test them out on home ground. (2) The Tidewater and the Piedmont 
regions of Virginia first realized the above fact and chartered the first 
line’ (3) The primary aim was to connect with some trade center near 
the coast which generally afforded water transportation, for many still 
felt the latter was the most certain means of trade and travel. (4) The 
capital stock for each road was raised locally, supplemented by a gen- 
erous state grant, either from two-fifths to three-fifths. (5) Charters 
granted by the General Assembly followed a general pattern, and 
through the Board of Public Works’ power to select a portion of the 
members of the board of directors of each company, the state kept close 
watch over the policies of the railroad companies. (6) Stock was sold 
rapidly and little time was wasted in getting started. (7) Construction 
began after surveys and was accomplished so quickly that often inferior 
materials were employed. (8) The problems of grading in eastern Virginia 
were simple, after which local materials were used for the superstructure. 
The first rails were wooden covered with iron imported from England or 
the North. (9) The first engines were of English make and generally 
proved too light. The rolling stock was made in the North or by the 


77Richmond Enquirer, February 20, 1844. 
78House Journal, 1841-1842, doc. 10, p. 7. 
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railroads’ own shops. (10) A few of the lines were linked together by 1845. 
(11) Competition and jealousy had already appeared between rival lines 
and cities, each trying to beat the other to the drawing of trade and travel 
to itself, be it line or city. (12) Dividends of as much as ten per cent 
were being paid and governors could loudly praise the railroads for in- 
creasing the population and wealth of the Old Dominion. (13) The rail- 
roads were limited to eastern Virginia with one exception, while the 
western trans-Allegheny region lay ready to be invaded by the railroads 
in the middle forties and fifties. Virginia was starting a new era of its 
history with the investment of large sums of money in a non-liquid capital 
enterprise—the railroad, to begin modestly, to expand in the forties, and 
to flourish by the fifties. 


Maps prepared from originals made by Col. Claudius Crozet et als found in 
the Virginia State Library. The author secured the services of the Mechanical 
Engineering Laboratory of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa for the actual drafting. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Tue Witperness Roap (The American Trail Series). The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Publishers, Indianapolis and New York, 1947. $5.00. 


This review of Robert L. Kincaid’s Tue Wi_perness Roap is being written 
in the history office of Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. Two hundred 
yards across the quadrangle is Main Street. To one unfamiliar with our local 
history Main Street would not appear to have played a prominent role in the de- 
velopment of our nation. It is typical in appearance of thousands of Main Streets 
in the USA. It is known to many travellers as “Virginia’s Valley Pike.” It is 
known to students of by-gone days as “The Wilderness Road.” 


Professor Kincaid holds that “No single trail was more significant in the west- 
ward spread of English colonization than the Wilderness Road of Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. It was the first route opened across the Appalachian barrier. 
From 1775 to 1800 it was the principal overland entry into the limitless reaches 
of the West. It was the life line which saved the Northwest [comprising today 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin] for the young republic [in the 
years immediately following confirmation of our Declaration of Independence by 
the treaty of 1783 between England and her Original Thirteen Colonies.] During 
the Civil War it was of strategic importance in the movement of armies. During 
the nineties, the wilderness which it penetrated witnessed an unusual exploitation 
characteristic of America’s industrial development.” Today this same path to the 
West is a leisurely sight-seeing week-end trip. In the late 1700’s, however, it was 
really a wilderness road, for the main route to the West was dangerous, difficult 
and disheartening, to say the least. 


The Wilderness Road, if one were to travel it today and follow the route of 
the early pioneers, begins at historic Wadkin’s Ferry, a few miles above Martins- 
burg, West Virginia. It curves southwest from that starting spot through the Valley 
of Virginia, barely touching Tennessee, and at Cumberland Gap turns northwest 
to Louisville, Kentucky. This trip would take you from Wadkin’s Ferry through 
Winchester, Harrisonburg, Staunton, Lexington, Wytheville, Marion, Abingdon, 


_ Bristol, Gate City and Jonesville in the Old Dominion to Cumberland Gap in the 


mountains by the same name. That relatively low pass over the mountains made 
the route usable by westward-moving, land- and home-seeking pioneers. Once 
over the crest of the Cumberland Mountains you would pass through the Ken- 
tucky towns of Middleboro, Barbourville and London, and at Hazel Patch take 
one of two routes, either to historic Boonesborough to the north or to Louisville to 
the northwest. 


Professor Kincaid has written a thoroughly enjoyable volume. He has empha- 
sized the early history of his subject—the years at the close of the 1700’s—but it 
was then that the Wilderness Road contributed most to the development of the 
USA It is a story well told, and well worth reading. 


GLENN CURTISS SMITH. 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


will be held on General Lee’s Birthday, Monday, January 
19th, 1948 at 3:30 p. m. in The Lee House, 707 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


At 8:30 p. m. the annual historical address will be de- 
livered in the Society’s Gallery in The Lee House, by Doctor 
Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, whose subject will be “Ellen Glasgow as a Social 
Historian of Virginia.” 

Members friends and the general public are cordially in- 
vited to be present. 
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Virginia Historical Portraiture 
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TRAITURE, 1585-1830. Edited by Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell, F. R. G. S., Litt. D. With an introduction by 
Ellen Glasgow, and a review of early American portrai- 
ture by Thomas B. Clark. Richmond, The William Byrd 
Press, Incorporated, 1930. 556 pages, 205 plates, folio. 

This volume commemorates an exhibition of sontemp- 
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Portraiture in The Virginia Historical Society 


WITH NOTES ON THE SUBJECTS AND ARTISTS 
The Text by ALEXANDER WILBOURNE WEDDELL 


Full case bound in cloth; 192 pages; 8 illustrations. Only 200 copies remain- 
ing. Price to members of the Society $3.00 post paid. To non-members $3.50. 
ALL PROFITS GO TO THE SOCIETY. 


The above named volume contains material of interest to all Americans, 
especially Virginians. Much data appear in print for the first time. The bio- 
graphical and portrait notes refer to some one hundred and twenty-five items. 
There is also biographical material on the forty artists represented. In the case 
of certain painters who worked especially in Virginia, such as Guillaume, 
Hubard, Garl Browne, Martin and Ford, partial lists of portraits from their 
brushes, with names of present holders, are included. Orders accompanied by 
check, should be sent directly to the Virginia Historical Society, The Lee House, 
707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


“It is flawlessly done with precisely the right touch and measure.” —DOUGLAS 
S. FREEMAN. 

“It will aid everyone who wishes to begin a detailed study of portraiture in 
other Virginia institutions.”—Dr. E. G. Swem. 

“A valuable reference book eminently readable for its own merit.” —VIRGINIA 
Lyng TUNSTALL in Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 
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318, 320, 350, 369. 
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lar as Hundred,” Warwick Co., Va., 
State Coinages and currences, 220. 
Staunton, Va., 372. 

Steamboats, 1810, 351. 

Steele, Andrew, 291. 

Stephen, R. N., 343 

Stephens, Alexander H., 182. 
Stephenson, , 88. 

Sterling, John, 86. 

Steuben, Frederick W. A. von, 273. 
Stevenson, Andrew, 312. 

Stevenson, Capt. John, 89. 

Stewart, Misses of “Brook Hill” Rich- 
Stewart, Dr. Robert A., 264. 

wai Mrs. John of “Brook Hill,” 192, 


Stith, Rev. William, 1689, 31, 49, 60, 


150. 
Stivers, William, 139. 
Stockton, Rev. Jonas, 178, 179. 
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Stokes, Etta Stephens, 179. 
“Stoneland,” Mecklenburg Co., 174. 
Stonewall Jackson’s Division, 283. 
Stony Creek, Chesterfield Co., 149. 
“Stooping Hickory,” Chapel Henrico 
Co., 50. 
Plantation, Henrico Co., 50. 
Stoy, Dr. —, of Lebanon, Penn., 326. 
mond, Va., 195. 
“Story of Elmington, Gloucester Co.,” 
by P. C. Mason, 247-258. 
—_ William — (Historian), 134, 
Strasburg, Va., 359. 
Street, William, 54. 
“Strong” (ship), 335. 
Stuart, Alexander H. H., 161, 162, 167. 
Elizabeth, 293. 
Gen. Jeb (J. E. B.), 284. 
Mary (Harrison), 179. 
Stubbs, R. A., 179. 
Stump, Elizabeth, 91. 
“Sturner,” a tale of mesmerism, 228. 
Suffolk, Va., 363. 
Sullivan’s Island, So. C., 298. 
Sullivant, Lucas, 94. 
Sully, Miss Julia’s School, 294. 
“Summer Migrations and Resorts of 
So. Carolina Low-Country Planters” 
by L. F. Brewster, 297-298. 
Summerville, S. C., 298. 
“Sunken Marsh,” Surry Co., 135. 
Surgery in 1799, 324. 
Surplus revenue internal improvement 
fund, 1837-1857, 369. 
Surry Co., Va., 126, 127, 129, 131. 
“Surry Side,” 127, 130, 134. 
“Swan,” (ship), 264 
Swan, Charles, 93. 
Mary (Harrison), 93. 
Swann, Col. Thomas, 128, 133. 
William, 133. 
Swann’s Point, 133. 
Swashbuckling Courtship of Nicholson 
of Va., 1699-1705, 6. 
Swem, Earl Gregg, 180, 247. 
Swift Creek, 151, 152, 153. 
Church, 151. 
Swamp, 152. 
a of Hill Carter of Shirley, Va., 


Sydnor, Eugene B., 3. 


Tabb, John of Norfolk, Va., 308. 

John of “White Marsh,” Glouces- 
ter Co., 258. 

Dr. John Prosser, 258. 

Tablet unveiled to General Lee’s War 

Horse “Traveller,” 3. 

Talbot, Mary, 289. 

Taliaferro’s Brigade, 283. 

“Tanks Weyanoke,” Va., 262. 
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Tansill, Charles Callan, 183, 184. 
“Tapahana,” Indians, 126. 
Tappahannock territory, 127. 
Creek, 126 
Tarleton, Lt. Col. Banastre. 
Taverns, 1810, 351. 
Tayloe, Elizabeth (Kingsmill), 175. 
Capt. William, 175. 
Taylorsville, Va., 360, 361. 
Teeth, extracting of, 1799, 324. 
“Territory of Tappahannock,” 126. 
Terry, William, 283. 
Thacker, Frances, 174. 
“Ta Metternick of the Mountains,” 
“The Unvanquished,” by Howard 
Fast, 1942, 342, 347, 348. 
Theatre fire in Richmond, 1811, 185. 
ey Supply” for the Colony, 259, 


Thom, Alexander, 289. 

Elizabeth (Triplett), 289. 
oo Jefferson’s Garden Book,” 
“Thomas Spalding of Sapelo,” by E. 

M. Coulter, 218. 
aan. Anne (Jennings), 179, 

89. 

(Thomson), Mildred, 289. 

Samuel, 179, 289. 

family, 179, 280. 

Thompston, Norfolk, Eng., 266. 
Thornton, Caroline (Homassel), 185. 
Dr. William, architect, 219, 305. 
Mrs. William, 305. 
Three Chopt Road, 58. 
“Three Notched Road, 
Thweat family, 155. 
Tilden, Samuel J., 183. 
“Titles and Estates of Land in Vir- 
ginia, 1625,” 178. 
Tizzard, Rev. A. B., 156. 
“To the people at home,” address by 
Maury, 118. 
=" Market, Lynchburg, 1840, 

Tandems, 1800, 352. 

= Thomas, 249, 250, 251, 253, 


family, 280. 
“Toddsbury,” Gloucester Co., 251. 
Toler, Frances, 179 

Joseph, 179. 

(Towler) family, 179. 
Toll bridges, 362. 

gates, 351. 
“Tom,” a servant, 327. 
Tomahawk Creek, 151, 152. 
Tompkins, Dr. E. Pendleton, Lexing- 

ton, Va., 217, 218. 

Toppahannak Co., 130. 
Torrence, Robert M., 85. 


Wm. Clayton, 296. 
Tory persuasion of deserters, in Re- 
volution, 141. 
Tower Hill, 35. 
Townes, Col. George, 364. 
Tracy W. McGregor Library, Univ. of 
Va. 233. 
Trade with the Indians. 1712-1714, 
329-332. 
Traders, private, 1714, 331. 
Trans-Mississippi Dept., 114. 
Transportation—Flatboats, 351. 
Ocean steamers on the James 
River, 351. 
Oxcarts, 352, 353. 
R. R. in Va., 1827, 353, 354. 
R. R. map, 1858, 3 
Stagecoaches, 351. 
Steamboats, 1810, 351. 
Tobacco Tandems, 352. 
Toll Bridges, 362. 
Toll gates, 351. 
Turnpike map, 1858, 352. 
Turnpikes, 367. 
“Walk away,” method 1840, 353. 
Wooden rails, 1828, 355. 
“Traveler,” Gen. R. E.  Lee’s War 
Horse, 194. 
“The Traveling Church,” by G. W. 
Ranck, 278, 280. 
Expedition, 1781, 281. 
“Travels in America,” by Lord Mor- 
peth, 316. 
Tredegar Co., Richmond, Va., 195. 
Tremlett, Rev. F. W., 123. 
“Trent Affair,” 1861, 183. 
Trenton, N. J., 267. 
Trimble, Allen, of Ohio, 305. 
Trinity ‘Church, Chesterfield Co., 156. 
Triplett, Daniel, 289. 
Elizabeth, 289. 
Elizabeth (Coleman), 289. 
Hedgman, 289. 
John, 289. 
John, Jr., 289. 
Lucy Abbett), 289. 
Mary (Talbot), 289. 
Nancy (Popham), 289. 
Nathaniel, 289. 
Roger, 289. 
Susannah (Botts), 289. 
William, 289. 
family, 289. 
Trueman, Richard, 55. 
Tuckahoe and South Anne R. R. Co., 
358. 
Creek, Henrico Co., Va., 50, 54. 
Tucker, St. George, 288. 
Rt. Rev. Henry St. George, 282. 
Tucker’s Capt. —, Creek, 178. 
Tue, Mrs. Mary (Crouch), 40. 
Turberville, Capt. George Lee, 142. 
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Turnbell, Dr. Andrew, 187. 
Turner, Charles W., 350, 360. 
Turnpike map, Va., 1858, 352. 
Tyler, Pres. John, 65, 164, 288. 
Dr. Lyon Gardiner, 32, 65, 131, 


163. 
Robert, 65, 163, 164. 
Tyson, Jewel W., 3. 


United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
3 


United States (frigate), 170. 
United States—Colonization of Liber- 
ia, 338. 
Mint, 169. 
S. Peacock (ship), 77. 
U. D. C., 285. 
Universities, what they should be, 294. 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
318. 


Pa., 214. 
vis Charlottesville, Va., 286, 
4. 
1861-1865, 185. 
Honour System, 295. 
127, 132, 


Upper Chippokes Creek, 
134, 135. 


Vaccination in 1800, 325. 
Valentine, name, 336. 
Valintine, Charles (mulatto), 139. 
“Valley Forge,” by A. W. Quinley, 
1906, 343, 271, 
Valley of Virginia, 186. 
vm ~~ Pres. Martin, 166, 306, 
Van Rensselaers of Old Manhat- 
tan, 1907, by W. J. Mill, 343. 
Vance, David, 
Honore, 86. 
Jane (Newall), 93. 
Joseph, 87. 
William, 93. 
Zebulon B. of N. C., 182. 
Vanderhorst familv. 298. 
Varina, Va., 147. 
Church, 50, 51. 
Neck, Henrico Co., Va., 49. 
Parish, 50. 


Vasca da Gama, 333. 

Vauters, David, 144. 

Venable, Col. Charles, 185. 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, 108. 

Vest, John, 153. 

Vestry books, Colonial Church, 84. 

Vethake, Henry, Esq., of Washington 
College, 222, 223, 224. 

Vienna, Imperial Mint, in, 169. 

Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, 
6, 
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Assembly, 1781, 273, 275. 

Company—appointment of min- 
isters, 1624, 177. 

Company of London, 31, 34. 

Convention, 1775, 53. 

1861, 183. 

Currency copper plate used dur- 
ing Rev., 76. 

Dept. of Agriculture, 199. 

Gazettes”, 1776-1780, 137. 

early railroad movement, 370-371. 

Grape vineyards, 350. 

Gun factory, 350. 

House,” Richmond, Va., 340. 

in 1781, by W. B. McGroarty, 
267-281. 

— Company, 1712-1714, 330, 


Indian relics, 77. 

John,” (Lincoln), 186. 

Know-Nothings, 62, 65, 66, 69. 

R. R. in 1848, map of, 368. 

R. R. map, 1858, 352. 

State Power, 351. 

Transportation, 1816, 351. 

Turnpike map, 1858, 352. 

Univ., of, 133. 

Valley Pike,” 372. 

Virginia Historical & Philosophical 
Society, 199. 

Society, 282. 

organization of, 1831, 199. 

Portrait Collection, 76-77. 

Artists, represented Briages, Elder, 
Healy, Hubard, Jonniaux, Neil- 
son, C. W. Peale, St. Memin, 
Robert Sully and Thomas Sully. 

1946—Gifts, 202-207. 

Books, maps, 205-207. 

gs and other objects, 203- 

4. 

Manuscript material, 204-205. 

Portraits and minatures, 202-203. 

Necrology, 191-192. 

1946 Treasurer’s Report, 207-210. 

1947, Annual Meeting, 191-210. 

Election of officers, 501. 

Gifts, 193-194. 

House of Miss Ellen Glasgow, 193. 

Portraits, 194. 

Grounds Committee, 198. 

Finances, 195. 

Lee House Committee, 197. 

Library, 195. 

Membership, 196. 

“Memorial Publication Fund,” 
195. 

Merged with Confederate Memor- 
ial Association, 192. 

Publication, 195. 

Officers, 213-214, 299-300. 

Personnel, 198. 
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Plantation, Henrico Co., Va., 49. | 
Varinas, Spain, 49. 
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Va. Mag., of Hist. & Biography, 
195-196. 
Virginia (Merrimac) boat, 135. 
Virginia (ship), 34. 
“Virginia,” a symbol, 200. 
Virginia, Liberia, 336. 
= Francis M. A., 233, 235, 236, 
45. 


Wadkin’s Ferry, W. Va., 372. 

Wales Capt. —, 168. 

“Wakefield,” Surry Co., 135. 

“Walk away” transportation, 1840, 
353. 

Walker, Alexander, 291. 

Thomas, 185. 
Wall, Charles C., 318. 
Waller, Mary, 296 

family, 282. 

Walp, Paul K., 188. 

Ward, Seth, 151. 

Ware, Rev. Jacob, 60. 

Church, 158. 

Bottom Church, 158. 

Parish, Gloucester Co., Va., 247, 

250, 254, 255, 257. 

Wareing, Henry, 253. 

Warm Springs, Bath Co., Va., 307. 

Warner, Mary, 90 

Samuel, 143. 

Warr, Lord De La., 32, 34. 

Warren, Lott, 85. 

Thomas, 130. 

family, 186. 

Warrington, Capt. Lewis, 168, 169. 

Warwick, Joseph, 144. 

County, 178. 

Washington, Gen. George, 77, 86, 87, 
137, 244, 267, 270, 283, 318-328, 
342, 345, 346, 348, 349. 

and smallpox, 324, 325. 

at Fredericksburg, 1781, 278. 

concerning slaves, 328. 

five farms, — Mansion House, 

River, Union, Dogue Run and 
Muddy Hole, 319. 

in American fiction, 342-349. 

in 1871, 274-278. 

in German fiction, 344. 

in his last illness, 318-328. 

in juvenile fiction, 342. 

Medical bill from Dr. J. Craik, 

1799, 318. 

remarks on health, 328. 

The Peale portrait of, 345. 

Mrs. Gongs, 325, 328. 

Hannah (Fairfax), 257. 

John Augustine, 87, 325. 

Lund, 325. 

or (Dandridge), Custis, 344, 


Mary (Ball), 346. 


Samuel, 87, 325. 

Warner, 257. 

Washington, D. C., 282, 361. 

Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., 4, 213, 339. 

Washington College, 213, 214, 226. 

“A Crisis in Education,” 1834, 223. 

in 1834, 223. 

Washington Co., Va., 142, 291. 

Washington Medical College, Baltimore, 
Md., 231. 

Water’s Creek, 179. 

Wayland, John W., 105, 186, 187. 

Wayne’s Treaty, 1795, 89. 

Webb, Lewis of Richmond, Va., 1789- 
1872, 217. 

family, 217. 

a Hon. Alexander W., 76, 200, 
82. 
Weems [Mason L.], 349. 
Weldon, N. C., 359. 
Bridge, 357, 365. 
Werth, Mrs. Mary Maury, 105. 
West, Capt. Francis, 263. 
Sarah (Allison), 88. 
West Augusta Co., Va., 86. 
West Indies, 318. 
West Point Military Academy, N. Y., 
224, 304. 
Western migration, 1781, 279-281. 
Westmoreland Co., Va., 279. 
“Westover,” Charles City Co., 269, 272. 
“Westover,” Va., 1730, 174. 
Wetherford, Conn., 275. 
Wheeler, John H., 185. 
—— W. Va., 180, 307, 309, 310, 

Convention, 1756, 165. 

Whitacres, Mr. —, 47. 

Whitaker, Rev. Alexander, 1585-1617, 
47, 60, 80, 81, 82, 147, 148. 

White, John, painter, 184. 

Mrs. John T. Arkansas, 289. 
“White Marsh,” Gloucester Co., 257. 
White Oak Swamp, 57. 

Meeting, 56. 

Meeting House, 1722, description 


of, 57. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 215 
298, 301, 304.” 
“Billi , Wooing and Cooing So- 
ciety.” 
description of, 1826-1828, 302. 
“Marriage Market,” 302. 
Whitemarsh Island, Ga., 215. 
Whiting, (Ann Beverley}, 256. 
Apphia (Bushrod), 255... 
Beverley, 256. 
Elizabeth (Burwell) 257. 
obituary of, 1804, 


Hannah Fairfax (Washington), 
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Henry, 252, 254, 255. 

Henry, Jr., 256. 

Col. Henry, 256. 

Maj. Henry, 253. 

Madm. 254. 

Mary (Skaife), 257. 

Peter Beverley, 257. 

Peter Beverley, Jr., 257. 

Peter Beverley, of Loudoun Co., 


258. 
family, 255. 
Wickham, Rev. William, 60, 80, 148. 
Wilberforce, William, 333. 
“The Wilderness Road,” by R. L. Kin- 
caid, 372. 
Section, Spotsylvania Co., Va., 273. 
Wilkes, Capt. Charles, 183. 
Wilkinson, —, 55. 
William, King of England, 19. 
William & Mary, Sovereigns of Eng- 
land, 10. 
William & Mary College, 10, 17, 22, 
173. 
riot at, 1702-3, 18. 
William Byrd Title Book, 50. 
William, Edmund Randolph, 76, 192, 
193. 
William L. Clements Library, 184. 
Williams,.Mrs. Martha Custis, 4 
Rebecca (Yancey) 282. 

Island, James River, 51. 
Williamsburg, Va., 7, 129, 168, 172, 
256, 271, 273, 274, 276, 277, 230. 

building of the Capitol, 22. 
Indian School, 330. 
Magazine at, 1712, 330. 
named, 10. 
streets named, 19. 
Williamson, Thomas, 52. 
Capt. Thomas H., 224. 
Wilmington, N. C., 269. 
Wiltberger, Peter, Caterer, 1846, 231. 
Wilson, Woodrow, 286. 
Winchester, Va., 277, 339, 358, 372. 
Convention of 1855, 70, 71. 
“Windsor,” Powhatan Co., Va., 95. 
“Winterpock,” Chesterfield Co., Va., 
152, 156. 
Creek, 152. 
Wise, Barton Haxall, 71. 
Henry A., 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 
74, 75, 163, 164. 
Col. Jennings C., 187, 188. 
“With Warren at Bunker Hill,” by J. O. 
Kaler, 1898, 343. 
— Maj. Gen. Edward W., 224, 


Wolf Hills, Washington Co., Va., 280. 
Wolnsepler, John C., illustrator, 6. 
omen, Coats of Arms for, 180. 
Wood, Major Abraham, 153. 
William, 91. 
Wood’s Church, 153, 154, 157, 158. 


ownership of, 157. 
Plantation, 153. 
Woodhouse, Thomas, 128. 
Wooding, Col. —, 142. 
Woodson, John, 56. 
Woolfolk family, 280. 
Wormeley, Christopher, 21. 
Ralph of “Rosegill,” Middlesex 


Peter, 152. 

Thomas, 154. 

William, 150. 
Wright, Elizabeth (McGehee), 179. 

Lewis B., 173. 

Lyle, 216. 

Thomas, 179. 
W. S. “Queen of the Springs,” 303, 304. 
Wyandotte Indians, 86. 
Wyatt-Wyat, Gov. Francis, 33, 35, 178, 

262, 263. 

Wyer, Edward, Mass., 312. 
Wynne—Revolutionary War, 272, 273. 
Wymondham Church, England, 265. 
Wytheville, Va., 280, 372. 


Yadkin River, 268. 
Yardley, Argall, 261. 
Dame Temperance, 26, 31. 
Elizabeth, 261. 
Francis, 361. 
Lady, 261, 262, 263, 265. 
Ralph, 260, 263. 
Temperance, 264. 
Temperance (Flowerdew), 264. 
Capt. George, 259, 262. 
Yeardley, George, 127, 260, 261. 
Sir George, Knighted, 1618, 35, 
EN 37, 46, 81, 260, 261, 263, 


York Co., Va., 21, 144. 
River, 251, 276. ~ 
Yorktown, Va., 267, 270, 276, 277, 278. 
1781, 274. 
number of Americans killed and 
wounded, 277. 
Surrender, number of officers and 
men who surrendered, 277. 
Yonge, Julian C., 187. 
Youghiongheny River, 91. 
“The Young Man From Mt. Vernon,” 
by A. S. Pier, 1940, 342, 345. 
Young, Richard, 252, 253. 
Richard, the elder, of London, 
249, 251, 254. 
~_—" the younger, 249, 250, 
51. 
Samuel, 253, 254. 
family, 280. 
“Young Prince” (ship), 131. 
Younge, Mary, 40. 
Yowls Branch, 153. 
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lus labor” 


')*-Aumosr two centuries have taken 
since 1784, ‘whea Mx. Jefferson, then in Paris, engaged 
Houdon, master worker im Marble of his time, to fashion the 
statue of Virginia's Washington that now stands, 
shrine of shrines, i@ the Commonwealth's historic capitol, 

As a condition to wmdertaking the hazardous voyage to 
America, the great French seulptor stipulatcd that, were he to 
die en route, his family should be paid 2 sum approximating 
two thousand dollar, 

“This latter proposition was disagrecable to us,” wrote 
Jefferson, “bot he, besa aie, mother, and sisters who have 
no resource but his 
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